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A Process of Global En Jghtenment 

Section I 



U.S. Costs 1947-1976 (est.) 



Chart A 




In 1*^^75, the Picsidciilially appointed Bcjard of Foreign Scholarships, which 
supervises the Fiil bright -Hiws program of international educational ex- 
changes administered by the Department of State, began planning a project 
to observe two events: the national Bicentennial and the thirtieth anniver'sar-y 
of the Fulbright-Hays progr am. 

Tlie Board decided it would seek to bring together for a comprehensive 
review and assessment of international exchange ellorts gener ally and of the 
program specifically those men and women from America and elsewhere 
who knew the program best: Fulbright-Hays alumni— students, scholars, 
teacher's who had studied in a forxign country under the pr ogram's airspices 
at varioiLs times over- the past thirty years. This "strategic survey." to use the 
words of James H. Billinglon, director of the Wxxlrow Wilson International 
Center lor Scholar s arid a Boar'd memlxT, would be the tirst attempt in the 
history of the progr am to ha\'e a substantial number of Fulbrighters shar e 
their experiences and insights with one another and uith other international 
authorities who woirld be in\ited to participate in the project. 

In April and May of 1976, the B<xu*d's plans for the project, called "Intema- 
tional Education: Link for Human Understanding," were realized. At ten 
one-day regional conferences hosted by irniver sities and colleges thr oughout 
the country, and during a three- day convoaition at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in V\kshington, D.C.. 150 scholars, statesmen, and jourTr^lvsts from 33 
countries assembled to discuss the future of international exchange and to 
hear individual presentations on a number of relevant topics related to the 
arts and humanities, science and technolc)g\'» the social sciences, pirblic af- 
fairs, and the media. 

The regional meetings and the national conv(x:ation also allowed foi* con- 
siderable informal interchange of ideas and opinions by the participants. As 
with their* foreign stud\' experiences themseh es, these casual cont:^ is \sere 



Irccjiicntly cmioiiy (he most stiniulating and rcwai cling. 

Tlujsc attending llu* VVashingtoii gathering also nK*t and wciv greeted by 
the men \vh()se names the progiain Ix'ars, lurmer Senator J, William Ful- 
bright and the then Representative VVa\ ne Hays. 

I^iiriiig an arteni(K)n session away i\\m\ the Sinithsoiiian, on Capitol Hill, 
where partieipants gathered in Congressional heanng rcxmis to diseiiss vaii- 
ous asjX'ets ol ihe program, Ci)ngressman Hays addressed the gixjiip biietly 
and e.xpresssed his ei mi tinning siip|X)rt lor ediieational and cultural e.xehange 
and his stnmg approval ol the idea ol an ongoing Fulbright Hays alumni 
organi/.atioii. He t()ld the gnaip his ()nly regret about the pr(jgram is that it 
has .sullered trom "liiianeial anemia." 

Serumn* Fulbright's r emarks on the lirst day ol the convocation aix* repro- 
duced on pat^L^ 27-3(). 

/Vs a report ol the Bicentennial-'lhinieth Annivei sarA' pn)ject, this publica- 
tion also includes .substantial excerpts hxjm niiuiy ol the other* convocation 
addresses, a summary ol some ol the discussicjns nl the regional meetings, 
and a statement o\ coricliisii)ns and recommendations lashioned by the par- 
ticipants at the conclusion ol the conv(Kation. 

'Fli rough out the project, on the ten campuses and at trie SniithstJnian, the re 
was expressetl universal enthusiasm for and conlidence in the Fuibright- 
ria\s pr t)gram. With r esjX'ct to the ability (jf the nations (jI the world to ivc- 
ogni/e their* collective need lor c(X)|XMation and interxlependence and to re- 
ject lorce and violence as nx:ans ol settling international disputes, both the 
scholarl\ presentations and the participant discussions werv a blend 'A ci\u- 
tious optir nism and dcx-'p pessimism. 

Convocation rhaimian Billington s|X)ke ol the Fulbright- Hays progi'am cLs 
Ixing "r epr esentative of much of the lx\st in America— I rce individual schol- 
arship; the accumulation and diMlision ol kntjwledge by Irci: individuals in 
the pur suit ol tr^ith ... It is not jir>t tourism, but sericnis, sustained, in-depth 
exchange by individirals, and it is, alcove all, t(x:u sed on people." 

Tlie power ol such per sonal relationships is what Senator Firlbright had in 
mind when he made his initial propcjsal lor an international exchange etlorl 
imnxxliately alter* Wor ld War- II. 

Ihc Fulbtight Act cjI 1946 r ellected both the pr acticality and the idealism of 
its sptjnsor, then a Ireshman Senator IVtjm Ar kansas. Wlien the war ended, 
tliL United States had an enornuais amount (jf pr^jperly in lorvign coun- 
tries— hK)d, communications equipment, trucks, and other materials ol use to 
the conntric as they began iu rebuild. In selling these to foreign govern- 
ments, the United States accepted what in ellect were lOUs. Senator Ful- 
bright *s bill called lor* using a por'tion o( the proceeds ol these sales to enable 
Americans to travel to other countries and to learn and undci^stand more 
about them, and to enable citizens of those ccjuntries to come to the United 
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States lor a similar piii7K)sc\ 

"It (Kcunxxi to iTic as World War II was ending," ScMiator Fulbright told 
convcxation piulici pants at their eoneliiding lunchec^n, "that in order to 
ca^ate a constituency tor tlie concept of a United Nations we needed a pro- 
gram of this kind, in which [xx)ple from all over the world could come to 
know one another and to understand and respect the traditions and cultures 
and values of other |XX)ple." 

His conviction that such a program held great promise was the result of his 
own experience studying abroad. 'Tifty-one year's ago as a veiy young 
twenty-year-old hillbilly from the Q/arks, I received a axles Scholarship, 
and this completely iransfoimed my life. The cultural shock of mewing from 
Fayette\ille to Oxford, overnight, when I'd never seen even Washington or 
New York, was veiy gieat." 

In the years that follt)wed that initial experience abr oad, he concluded that 
"the way to get some order in the world, and jx^ace in the world, is thixaigh 
this tvpe oi apprcxich. in which the people, while they presene their individ- 
ual custoras, nevertheless tind means to reconcile their ditfert^nces md to 
a xommodarc tht>se dil Terences without rcsortirij to the use of force." 

"1 can't help but say," he told the luncheon guests, "that this necessity is 
much greater now than it has ever been in history Tlie ingenuity of man in 
inventing such ptjuer t>f destruction as the hydrogen bomb makes it abso- 
lutely essential that this movement proceed. The altcmativc scxrms to Ix 
utterly intolerable and disastrous." 

Senator Fulbright expressed his belief that it is America that most needs 
the ctfects of intematit)nal exchange; not just for cultural reasons but "be- 
cause we are kirge, powerful, and pcjtentially dangerous we need to be civil- 
ized and humani/ed more than anyone else." 

He also pcjinted out that the program has become a truly mutual one in 
which the United States and other countries have a mutual interest. Bi- 
national Commissions in 44 of the 122 participating countries administer the 
programs overseas. They are equally composed of distinguished national 
educator's and cultui'al leader's and Americans from the resident American 
community and U.S. Embassy. Twenty-two of those 44 countries cire now 
sharing the ct)sts of the progi am for their countries. The Federal Republic of 
Germany, for example, contributes 80 per cent of the total program costs for 
that countr\\ and Australia, Austria, Belgium, France, the Nether'lands, and 
New Zealand each contribute as much as 50 per cent. 

Tlie Fulbright Act became law on Augus: 1 , 1946, and just over a year' later* 
the lir-st students arrived in their host countries. Still, the Act authorized only 
the use ol the foreign ei edits, not appr opriations of U.S. dollars. With help 
from the Car*negie Corpor'atior. -md the Rcxrke feller Foundation, the program 
got underAvay and, in 1948, o.nt Ii passage of the U.S. Information and Educa- 
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li(Mial l Ailumgt' Au. was hioadi-nal ;mtl appKtpi'iannnsaiulior i/t'tl. 

In tlK" tla ;ulf iIkiI (ollowul. a iMinilvi ol hills IxvaiiK' lass ilial niosal iIk* 
uuist' ol cduLalioral tvschan^c lomaul. in U^>l taiiK' passajzf ol llu' 
Mulual I'ducaliojial aiitl Cultural I'Acliaiijjr Atl, fo-sixuisnit'tl In .Vi)aloi' 
i'ulbiighi and Kcpi I'st'UlaUw- [ia\s, 

The acl was iiu>si oHUjiichcusisc ol all coiii/jt'ssiouai aclioiis on liu* 
suhjivl, consoliilalin^'. pi t'vious laws ami atltiin^ ir'w Icaluivs liial stivntill)- 
v\u\\ till' piogiani and licl|x*d lo [iioinolf Ainciitan slU'Ht's abroad anti lor- 
cign iantzuaj^i' and arra siudifs in si1iik)1s ; :.vI LollvjLirs in I Ik* l-'nitt'd vSiaics. 
Tlic pur|>osc ol 1 1)1' iK i. its slalL'd. is; 

ini'D.ihli* llu- ( n>\c\ nnu'nl nl th<' I niii'il Stall's !<» iiu icasi iiimhi.iI uiuj' i siatuiu 4: i>i"t .Mvn the 
|K*i »|>li' "I the I iiiti'il St. lies ami ilk- pi-opli- 1 »i ntlu-t ».()uiittiis l)\ iikaiis nl i-diK ati< huiI arul 
I (lit III i I I'M liai 1^:1': t(i stK'ii)L:tlK'ii 1 1 If ik's v.lik li uniti' us \Mlh oilu-i nations l>v ik-iinuisti aliti^ 
ilu- I'l.ltk.iliMiuil aikl lultuial inli u'sts. ik-vi'ldpiiR-iiis. aiul aihii'M'iiK'iils (il tik' piMipk- u! the* 
I iiiii'ii Stall's ami 1 »thiM natu nis, ami thi' i niiinlniiniiis Ix'ir^ inaili' tnwai il a pi-ai'dul and 
llliili* ll\llltlll llli' lot |H'npk- lhlulli:hoilt till' \M>?lll, li» pinlilnli' inkitiallnlMl 1 1 m >pi'l at iin I lor 
iilmalintMl ami iiiltiiial aiKanci'iiti'iil . ami thus in .issisi n\ tin* ik'\ I'lupnu'm <>1 lin'iklK, 
sMiipalhi'lii, atkl ix'an lul irlatiuiis hriwiiMi thi' rtiili'ii Stall s aiui ihi-olhi'i loi nttii's ot the 
\sorkl 
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Tfte Regional Meetings 

Sei iiott U 



The ten regional meetings and the national convocation in Washington fol- 
lowed similar program patterns: addresses by distinguished scholars and 
other international opinion leaders; group discussions about education. 
exchange; and a plenaiy session. 

Out of the regional discussions came hundreds of observations and dozens 
of recommendations related to a series of topics outlined in advance by the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships for consideration during the meetings. 

The spirit, ' one, and quality of these discussions satisfied the admonition of 
James Billington at the convocation's opening session: "The essense is not 
just the published results but the process o( discussion itself." 

Alumni Involvement 

On the subject— the desirability of making greater use of the insights, talents, 
and experience of former Fulbright-Hays scholars, through an alumni asso- 
ciation—there was wide agreement. 

Out of the first regional gathering at the College of William and Mary in 
Williamsburg, Virginia, came the following resolution, later endorsed by 
most of the other regional meetings: 

"Resolved that a Fulbright-Hays Alumni Association be formed to support and further the 
principles and purposes of the Ful bright Hays Act." 

The recommendation to establish an alumni association was based on the 
following assumptions of the organizing committee: 

Theix; appears to be a softening of support in Congress for continued funding of scholar 
and student exchanges at their former levels. This trend seems to have less to do with the 
success or value {)t exchange programs than uiih changing priorities in the international 
sphere and with economic hardship on the domestic scene. 

Those agencies responsible for administenng iniemalional exchange programs funded by 
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ihc gtJvciTimciU arc prohibited by law irom engaging in lobbying activity or in indirect pa»s- 
sures to counteract the above tendency. 

I. mil now, no organized attempt has been made lo muster the support of those who have 
lor years a'ceived the most bcnelil from such exchanges, i.e., the former grantees. 

A bank of information about the exchange progi um has been acquired bv those responsible 
for awarding the grants, but little use has been made of it to help fomier grantees maintain 
any sense of common identity or any ongoing commiimcni to the host country in which ihey 
ser\'ed. 

Ga'aier use can bo made of the personal experiences of many foirner grantees in helping 
ease the adjustments for new grantees, {xirliculaHy in countries where no binaiional com- 
mission exists to ser\'e that function. 

Much mo a* can be dtme lo enable students, teachers, and researchers to continue to build 
on their overseas learning experience after they rcium from their ser\'ice abroad. An active 
network ol communication among (brmer grantees can scitc losircngthcn bonds of cooper- 
ation within the inieniaiional scholarly community. At present no means exists forkeepingin 
close contact with ♦hose former grantees within one's own discipl.nc, let alone with scholars 
in other fields that may share strong interests in particular gcogi'aphic a'gions. 

For these reasons and tjthers it appears that a mechanism to foster ongoing contact and 
crjiicentrated support for the continuation of exchanges is needed, and that an "alumni 
association" might form the basis for such activity. 

Comments related to alumni involvement beyond those incoiporated in the 
above statement included the following: 

• Akimni could be productively involved in the selection and progiam-plan- 
ning processes, including the intenaewing of candidates, 

• A State Departm<::nt grant should be sought to develop the alumni mailing 
list, prepare a national roster, and provide for communication and organiza- 
tion. 

• The question of organizing alumni on a national or regional basis needs 
lull her exploration, 

• Alumni could do more to educate the public on mattei-s of foreign alfairs 
and national interdependence. 

• Consideration should be given to associate memberships for non-FuI- 
brighteis inteix:sted in or engaged professionally in international exchange. 

One Fulbright-Hays alumnus proposed that "Fulbrighters themselves 
could support the progi'am by each contributing one dollar a month, thereby 
providing an additional S 1.38 million annually," 

Implementation of the Program 

Some of the obsen'ations cind recommendations made in this area aie ir- 
poiled under other headings in this leporl. 

Discussions centered on the balance of appointments made among senior 
and junior scholars and among men and women and other minorities. Views 
were expressed on 'he balance between science and technology on the one 
hand and fhe humanities and social sciences on the other and between basic 
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research and leaching, and on the need to continue exchanges with devel- 
oped countries while expanding the program with developing nations. 

Greater attention to the orientation process— both for U.S. scholars going 
abroad and foreign scholars conxing to the U.S.-was also a major concern. 

Other suggestions included the following: 

• When an American lecturer c:oes to a specific country, a lecturer from that 
country should take his plac< 

• There is a need for better language preparation and for better orientation 
in advance of a visit. 

• The duration of a vis t should be somewhat longer for younger scholars 
than for more established scholars, who find it more diflicult to be away for 
extended periods. 

• The initial evaluation questionnaire should be rc\sritten, raid additional 
follow-up should be established, and a bibliography of work by Fulbright 
scholars should be compiled and made available. 

• The goal of continuity in institutional participation— Fulbrighters going to 
the same institution year after year— was cited as a valid one, but one that 
should not deprive other institutions of the presence of Fulbright visitors. 
(Special concern was expressed that an effort be made lo include private 
colleges, state colleges and universities, as well as community colleges, ar.d 
not just the nation s most prestigious institutions). 

• The idea of exchanging other non-university professionals (school teach- 
ers, journalists, lawyers, etc.) should be explored, and the program should 
enlist more generalists and fewer specialists. 

• A successful candidate should be notified of his or her appointment a year 
in advance in order to prepare adequately. 

• Foreign graduate students should not be sent to the U.S. for education and 
traiiiing which is of sufficient quality in their home countries. 

• Greater use si iould be made of information in the final reports of returning 
scholars and of debriefing sessions. 

• Increased flexibility in funding arrangements— stipends geared to the host 
country, possibly more money for dependents* travel and less for those on 
sabbaticals. 

• Length of stays should be from six months to two years. 

• Grants should be tax-free to both researchers and lecturers. 

• The balance between graduate students and senior scholars should be 
maintained. 



Objectives of International 
Educational and Cultural Exchange 



In ternis of objectives, the participants enunciated two curiously contradic- 
tor\' conclusions: that I) while benehts should accrue to a host nation and its 
institutions from the presence of a \isiting scholar, 2) the program's overall 
emphasis should be on knovd edge-sharing among individuals and not on 
the use of a \'isi tor's technical expjertise for the direct furtherance of a host 
nation's development. 

Stated another way by a dilferent group, "The progi*am should not be used 
tosupply cheap consultants." An example wascited of a country requesting a 
Fulbright scholjir because it needs expertise in undersea drilling for oil. The 
group concluded, "The counti-y should hire professional consultants as 
needed, but could use a Fulbright schol s to teach such technology in a uni- 
versity." 

Other recommended objectives included: 

• emphasizing subjects related to pressing world problems: the environ- 
ment, focxi, population, tran^jportation, etc. 

• focusing on different goals in dilferent parts ot the world: for example, in 
Europe, on an active exchange of information at the technical level ; in devel- 
oping countries, on a culturally related and intellectually broadening experi- 
ence. 

• attempting to have foreign scholars widely distributed across the U.S. in 
many diiferenl kinds of institutions. Hence the recommendation that the 
program support exchange agreements between particular schools in the 
U.S. and in other countries. 

The Government and Private Roles in Exchanges 

Acknowledging the desirability of private exchange efforts, the participants 
agieed that these should not be considered substitutes for major programs 
such as Fulbright-Hays, which must rely on government support. There was 
some skepticism expressed tcjward the notion of increased private parlicipa- 
tion-~spccifically a fear that corporate sponsorship might impose rigid objec- 
tives or restrictions on a scholaj*'s activity. Some participants felt that the 
Fulbright progi'am should be kept separate from any private program, 

Qjnfcrc-es expressed the hope that along udth continued— even ex- 
panded— U.S. linancial commitment to the Fulbright-Hays progi'am would 
come greater linancial support from other countries. 

One regional gimip recommended the establishment by the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships of a commission of public officials and private mem- 
bers to icview the objectives, programs, and historical experiences of the 
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Fulbright-Hays program. The commissions review would include public 
hearings in various centers throughout the ccjuntA', 

commission's review would include public headings in variv)us centers 
throughout the coimtrv'. 

The U.S. government was also urged to provide more complete and timely 
inlbrmation about the Fulbright-Hays progiam and to explore ways of in- 
creasing its prestige, perhaps by having notifications of awards come from 
members of Congress. Earlier announcementsofopcningsand?\vardsjt was 
felt, could ease the probler.-is of pailicipants, iheir institutions, an»? /heir host 
institutions. 

At least one gioup recommended that Ameiican embassies and foreign 
governments bcjth be m(jre involved in host countiy oiientation etfoils lor 
visiting students and scholars. 

\A/hile it is widely recognized that the Fiilbiight-Hays progiam has re- 
mziined fret; of involvement with intelligence-mission agencies, one regional 
gioup reemphasi/ed the view that "the Ful blight scholar should be a free and 
indc'ix^ndent scholar [and felt J that it is contraiy to the piuposes of the Ful- 
bright program to involve the scholar in any clandestine intelligence-gather- 
ing activities." 

One pailicipant observ ed that "in order to have the expertise and infomied 
public opinion needed iur an eilective loreign policy, the United Sta-es re- 
quires a stronger progi*am in the field of international relations. Oniv the 
federal government could provide the leadership and the funding tosp^ nsor 
the requisite educational elfoil. Without such an etfort it is truly diflicult to 
make and conduct eilective foreign policies in an environment characteiized 
either by popular ignorance and apathy or by volatile and emotional swings 
of attitude and behavior . . ," 

Institutional Commitment to 
International Exchange 

There is a need to facilitate the use (jf a returning scholar's expeiience by his 
institution, according to several of the regional groups. Some felt'it desirable 
for institutions to provide means lor individuals who share interest.: in a 
common subject area to come tcjgether ivgularly to discuss the impact ol 
their exchange experiences on their teaching, their studies, and their lives. 

Others commented on the impediments placed on scholars by some insti- 
tutions: loss (jf senioiity and tenure, and of promotion and retirement bene- 
tits. One group urged that institutional performance-that is, how well they 
cooperate in the area of exchange— be taken into account when nev/ appoint- 
ments are considered, and that the Board of Foreign Scholarships assist 
scholars in negcjtiating with their institutions when opportunities for interna- 
tional study are offered. 
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The Impact of Educational Exchange on 
International Affairs 



Participants' observations in this area ranged all the way from "[Educational 
Exchange] is the best U.S. foreign investment since the Louisiana Purchase" 
to "in some ways the United States has had worse relations with countries 
that know us well iCuba and Mexico, for exam; 'e) than with countries that do 
not know us so well." 

It was generally agreed that the impact of international educational ex- 
change on world alTairs-specifically international relaiions-4s exceedingly 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to assess; and that such impact is necessarily 
long term and difficult to discern rather than instant and obvious. In this 
perspective, "The program should be viewed with a sense of satisfaction and 
pride." 

"Perhaps," one speaker noted, "the only tiling that can be expected of 
educational exchange is the simple opportunity for lengthy exposu-;e to fo 
eign people, culture, and problems." What an individual will n.akc of this 
exposure cannot be anticipated, but, the speaker observed, educational ex- 
change enables the participants "to expand the populations of our minds, so 
that our intellectual referenb are no longer those bound to our own culture." 

Professional Development and an 
International Community of Scholars 

Throughout the discussions there were frequent refereru ^.s to the impact of 
exchange in both of these areas— professional growth and the creation of an 
international community of scholcirs. 

One group reported: "Scholars, junior and senior, were enabled to com- 
plete dissertations or other research, to obtain ideas and materials for further 
research and publication, to observe relevant projects in unfamiliar settings, 
and to establish international professional contacts. Their teaching at home 
was enriched by new techniques, new content, new courses, even new fields 
{)! study." 

A speakei vamed, however, that a tendency may exist for educational 
exchange to Ix^come a means by which institutions in developing countries 
arc "colonized" by forms of American scholarship. 

Reference was made to the ability of the Fulbright-HaN s program to "dis- 
solve banners of prejudice and professional isolation," and to the partici- 
pants' achievement of "maturity and self-confidence wliich could not have 
been gained in any other way." 

One group obiter > d that "the professional development of the foreign and 
intemationu! vrK i . ''unity of scholars is of \ital importance to the U.S. be- 



cause it promotes the standards ui fVee inquiry and keeps open the lines of 
communication even when national pK)licies diverge." 

A broad recomomendation to promote increasing foreign language instruc- 
tion in schools and to institute other measures to further ^^internationalize" 
America's educational institutions came from one regional group. 

Intercultural Communication and 
Personal Development 

Personal growth— for the participant and his family— was repeatedly cited as 
a major benefit of educational exchange. Several groups noted that among 
the most lasting and significant contacts made while abroad were those of the 
spouses and children. 

At the same time, it was suggested that too often the exchange visitor (in 
America and elsewhere) is limir, :d, or limits himself, to a relatively few per- 
sona! contacts, pre "erring to bury himself in research rather than to lecture 
an J otherwise circulate. Hence, his impact on wider ii.icrcultural communi- 
cation is less significant than it might be. 

"My year abroad was an in^cplaccable experience," one participant ob- 
served, "chiefly in sharpening my awareness of American attitudes and insti- 
tutions." 

Regional Meetings 



Site 



Coordinator 



Date 



Brown University 

University of California, 
San Diego 

University of Chicago 

University of Colorado 

Georgia State University 
(In cooperation with 
Emory University, 
Morehouse College, 
and Georgia In.stitute 
of Technolog}') 

Miami University 



Rolxrt A. Reichley 

David E. Ryer 
Peter Hayward 
R. Curtis Johnson 



William S. Patrick 
John E. Dolibois 



May 8, 1976 

May 15, 1976 
May 6, 1976 
May 14, 1976 



Id 



May 5, 1976 
May 12, 1976 
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University of Oregon Clarence E. Thurber May 7, 1976 

Stanford University A. Lee Zeigler April 23, 1976 
University of Texas, 

Austin Floyd S. Brandt May 10, 1976 
College of William 

and Mary Jame:s C. Livingston April 23, 1976 
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Tlie International Convocation 

Section III 



Founccn addresses by distinguished scholars, journalists, and other interna- 
tional opinion leaders, plus a filmed interview with British author Arthur C. 
Clarke, cxjnstituted the major portion of the three-day convocation in Wash- 
ington. 

Substantial exeeipts from these presentations--taken in most instances 
from transcripts rather than prepared texts— appear on the following pages, 
prefaced by remarks from Senator Ful bright that opened the convocation 
and a keynote address by John Richardson. Jr., Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cational and Cultural Ailairs at the Department of State. 

Several I'ecurring themes mnning through the presentations were sumina- 
ri/.ed at one point in the proceedings by Convocation Chairman Billington: 
"One was the variety of perspectives— from the perspective of the mosquito to 
the perspective of the frontier beyond outer space. 

"There was the theme of a certain retreat from freedom in the world gener- 
ally and in media communication in particular, thereby putting a greater 
burden on exchange programs. 

"The respect for variety and pluralism—and the link between ditTerent 
branches of knowledge— is yet another most important theme. There uas 
hardly a presentation that didn't stress the interaction of dillerent disciplines. 

"Also the links betwcx^n cultures, between dillerent and often complemen- 
tary' human nc^ds. between childi'en and parents, between foimal education 
and mass media, and between the present and the past." 

In his comments prefatoiy to his kevnote address, Seeretaiy Richardson 
letened to the convocation as an occasion for commemoration rather than 
celebration. "It seems appi'opiiate," he said, "that our mood should be one of 
introspection, our task one of exploiing shared experience, our goal one of 
defining new measures hy which to discern the emerging global community, 
rather than a gathering of noise, liieworks, paper hats, and self-congi*atula- 
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tions about supposed iiccomplishmcnts. »For while much has been accom- 
plished toward mutual understanding, and thus there is much tocclebrate, so 
much remains to \^ done that it is sober stock-taking rather than euphoria 
which should characterize our approach." 

The seriousness called for by the keynote speaker pervaded the addresses 
throughout the three days. 

During the session devoted to the Humanities, Arts, and Social Sciences, 
Urie Bronfenbrenner stressed the opportunities lO learn from other societies 
by reporting on a revealing cross-cultural study of children in 17 countries. 
Among its tentative findings: that to develop an enduring involvement of 
adults in the lives of children requires social policies and practices that pro- 
vide opportunity, status, encouragement, example, and approval for parent- 
hood on the part of the general population. "V\t* in the United States are 
not taking this conclusion very seriously," he said. "From an international 
perspective, we are now the only modem industrialized nation in the world 
that doesn't insure guaranteed minimal income for families with young chil- 
dren. And we are the only industrialized nation that doesn't provide substi- 
tute care for t"amilic*s in which both parents vs/ork." 

Roberto de Oliviera Campos con-unented on the forlorn hope that political 
and economic development might go hand in hand so that the promotion of 
the latter would advance the cause of the former. "Democracy," he said, "like 
nationalism, is a word of compulsive force. It is also considered a natural and 
desirable foim of organization, since most regimes label themselves 'democ- 
racies.' In practice, however, no more than two score of the 140-odd nations 
comprising our political universe can be regarded as representative democ- 
racies in the Western sense of the word. Authoritarianism in different degrees 
and grades, is the preponderant form of political organization. 

This, he added, makes it important to distinguish between authoritarian- 
totalist and aulhoritarian-liberal regimes; in the latter, some basic freedoms 
are preserved and the system is considered transitional rather than ideo- 
logically valid. 

The difliculty of developing countries in maintaining democratic proce- 
dures derives, he said, from the attempt to modernize politically in an age of 
mass society and to mobilize resoiu'ces for accelerated investment in an age 
of mass consumption. 

International exchange programs such as Fulbright-Hays, he concluded, 
can help in "humanizing authoiitarianism-a more rewarding task than 
pouting over the apparent demise of democratic institutions in the underde- 
veloped world." 

Michael Confino emphasized the role of the humanities generally and his- 
tory specifically in confronting contemporary problems. "There is a tend- 
ency," he said, "to treat as scientific and technological problems that are 
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essentially social and cultural such as cx:ology, erononiic development, the 
worldwide trend of growing political centralization, and the arms race". He 
also noted that provincialism ''breeds some of the worst features in both 
scholarship and international relations." 

Jay Saunders Redding likewise stressed the need for humanistic ap- 
proaches well as scientific and tech ^logical approaches to the pressing 
world pr olems. Too many people agree, he said, with the "silly opinion" 
expressed in a recent editorial: "If technology and science can produce such 
miracles as smokeless combustion engines and pxxrket-size computers, it is 
altogether reasonable to expect that the same scientific and technological 
energ\* can be brought to bear on other problems threatening civilization." 

In that session of the convocation devoted specifically to Science and Tech- 
nology, Attallah Kappas, speaking of "Mc^cine and the Social Matrix," said 
the evidence is clear that it is the poor within this nation and the poor nations 
of the world that .sulfer the highest rate of illness and disease and that receive 
the most uneveii medical care. 

Care must be taken by emerging nations, he said, not to copy slavishly the 
medical care systems of industrialized countries. "The pattern of medical 
education in modem nations focuses on curative rather than preventive 
medicine and fosters, Merefore, an outlook and a style of practice which 
underdeveloped nations can ill afford and which offer little likelihood of 
having a major impact on their widespread health problems." 

Alva Myrdal during this session argued for increased support for and par- 
ticipation in peace research throughout the world. The range of academic 
interests related to peace and conflict resolution is extremely broad, she said; 
sufficiently broad to attract young scholars in many disciplines. "What our 
world needs today," she concluded, "is a large-scale transfer of intellectual 
talent from military research to research for peace and development." 

Physicist Charles H. Townes contrasted the new knowledge and material 
progress achieved in the past 30 years with the discouraging problems of 
ttxiay, including "overpopulation, pollution and deterioration of the environ- 
ment—by-products of some of the hoped-for material success^long with 
resource shortages and the obvious limits to our world and of man's wis- 
dom . . . " 

Given "adequate ethical and spiritual qualities," an atmosphere of "intel- 
lectual interest and curiosity/' and "collaboration and easy communication 
between those who ai e learning or making new discoveries," his projections 
for the future were optimistic. 

During the session on Public AJfairs, Max Jakobsonindeveloping his theme 
of interdependence and nationalism focused on the contradiction in those 
two words and in other post-World War II developments. "The fragmentation 
of political authority scx:ms to go against the grain of economic and techno- 
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logical progress; the re\ivil ot" nationalism ilies in the face of the growing 
interdependence between stairs. The consequences of modem technology 
overtlow national boundaries, and the s^itellites circling our ^obe make a 
nrKx:ker\' of sovereignty." 

David Nicol concentrated on the role of "Emerging States in World Af- 
fairs," pointing out that "for the tirst time in modem times, the small .lations 
of Africa and Asia have acquired membership in the community of nations 
with a voice in all matters of concem to them." He called the Afro-Asian 
policy of »y)n-ali^T*ment "a positive underlining of the concept of interdepen- 
dence embodied in the United Nations charter. 

"The Afro-Asian states have introduced tlexibility into world atfairs and 
have thus helped to reverse the trend toward global bi-polarity." 

Miguel Aleman Velasco spoke of an urgent interdisciplinary need for social 
communication, and said a primar\' liinction of the media is to "help arrange 
the disappearance of the inequalities which threaten world peace." He said 
our "satellite-based epoch" should help to guarantee mcxlem man's right to 
the free access of information. 

JetTold K. Footlick warned of a reduction in communications through the 
world press in recent years because of increased censorship and other ob- 
structions to the How of information. In many wws, he said, educational 
exchange is freer and more etfective than the world's press in sharing infor- 
mation. 

James B. Reston said the reduction in int';mational news is a result ot the 
decision by newspapx,Ts to [ill their expensive newsprint pages more and 
more with national or local news. Also, "as the interdep)endence of nations 
has gi'own, the number of correspondents going from the West into the devel- 
oping world has decreased." Another impediment to citizen understanding of 
the "causes of human tuimoil and human conflict," Reston said, is the jour- 
nalistic tradition of focusing on the conflict its^^tf rather than the underlying 
causes. A new generation of joumalists is making progi-ess in overcoming this 
tendency, he said. 

The tinal segment of the convocation, entitled Projections for the Future, 
included optimistic outlooks from Zbigniew Br/ezinski and Arthur C. Clarke 
and a pessimistic view from Harold R. Isaacs. Isaacs sees a world of "closed 
and closing societies" in which "systems of control penetrate ihe remotest 
refuges of leaming, the laboratories of the purest of the 'pure' scientists." 

"The planet becomes more and more a planet without visas for exchange 
students and scholars, and conditions of study and inquiry gi'ow more and 
more constricted and narrowed." 

Br/ezinski expressed his optimism about the future of democracy in the 
world in these terms: "The redistribution of political power tends to precede 
the redistribution of economic opportunity ... A true reading of the political 
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and social evolution ol our own society would indicate that in the la^t 100 
years our democracy has become deeper and more vsidespread because of 
increased political participation resulting in the redistribution of social and 
economic opportunities. This is what has made our democracy \ital and 
enduring ... It is a process which prcxiuces complications, antagonisnrLs, and 
tensions, but historically it is a process not to be feared but to be welcomed." 

Br/ezi i.ski said the world taees "an ever-growing need for an intellectual 
class thai is global in its outlook, global in its historical pei-six-ctive, and 
universal in its values. It points to one owtriding conclusion: that the Ful- 
bnght program has an enlarged agenda ahead of itself and an even more 
imperative mission to fultill." 

In his (ilmed intemevv, Clarke f(Kused on a future wherein the impact on 
society of communications— \ia radio, tele\ision, computers, satellites— will 
exceed ever\lhing we'xe known todate; a "space age of communications," he 
called it. He expressed his optimism both speeilieally— that the mere vastness 
and vaiiety of communications networks will preclude centralization and 
control by thestate— and generally— that mankind will survive. "I wouldn't be 
writing so many b(xjks about the future unless I thought there would b a 
future," he said. 

In the area of educational exchange, Clarke said he can foresee wl 
networks of scholarly communications. "I can see a gieat reduction in 
cal travelling . . . You cannot communicate properly with people you huvt-- 
met. But or . you have met, you can communicate by letter, electron^ - 
whate\'er. It 's more effective and will cut routine travel, which is such a bore." 

International Convocation Statement 

Tlw following' siaicuioii \\xis adopted by the jxn-ticijxmtsofi the j bud day of the 
three-day coti\xx.'a{io) i h i Washit i^ot /. 

Thirty years ago the Congiess of the United States embarked on an unprece- 
dentLii act (j( faith in education as a constructive force in international af- 
I airs— the Fulbriglit-Hays progi'am. 

Since then 12{),{XX) individuals from 122 countries— among them 4I,{XK) 
Ameriains—have participated in these international educational exchanges. 

Increasingly citizens ol other nations are sharing the cost of this progiam 
with American citizens. 

ITiis spring, in Washington as well as in 10 regional meetings throughout 
the country, \500 American and foreign scholars, teachers, and students 
joined to rctwamine the Ibundations and to discuss the future of this en- 
deavor. 

In major addresses international Iv-renowned scholars recognized the ex- 
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traordinary prestige and significance of this activity. 

The program has been immensely valuable to the individual p^irtici pants. 
But it has been even more important in enhancing intemational perspective 
and understanding. 

atiiiTTi the need for a government-funded program of intemational 
cultural and educational exchange. Wt ui-ge the suppoil by the United States 
Government be continued and increased to demonstrate the ongoing com- 
mitment of the American people to this vital link for human understanding. 

We also urge ellorls be made to stimulate additional supix)rl from the 
privatesector as well as increased participation by other governments. 

This convocation recognizes the contributions of Fulbright-Hays scholars, 
teachers, and students cner the last 30 years. It is even more cognizant of the 
challenges that lie ahead in an ever-changing world. The program must en- 
courage gi'eater imolvement of new' emerged nations, minorities and 
womrn, and must continue to maint^un its quality and its dedication to aca- 
dei reedom and inquiry. 

The 41,000 Anu^ncan alumni of the Fulbright-Hays program ar-e prepared 
to make major contributions to the futur conduct of educational exchanges 
by drawing on their collective talent, experience and enthusiasm. 

Therefore, we request the Board of Foreign Scholarships take the neces- 
saiT steps to assist in the establishment of a Fulbright-Hays alumni associa- 
tion to support and further the pri nciples and purposes of the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. 
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Convocation Addresses 

Section IV 




**T!w PrtK'ess of Himuinizin^ Mankind" 

J. William FiiUytight; Cluiinnan, Bicentemml Tliirtieth Atvm^rsaty Project; 
Counsel, Ho^cinS I fart son; Washingtoth D,C 

TIic presence here of so many distinguished people from all regions of the 
world renews my hope in the future of our civilization. I hope you all will 
forgive me if I say I think this is an important and signiticant program. It is 
the one actixity which has made tolerable so many of the frustrations of 
political life. 

It is a happy coincidence that the Thirtieth Anniversary of the Educational 
Exchan^j^e Program occurs in this Bicentennial year, both of which we cele- 
brate in this convocation. 

Many of the distinguished visitors who join us here today represent com- 
munities older and more experienced tiian the United States. But as our 
guests air aware, our ancestors came from many of their countries, bringing 
with them the cultural traditions and values of their older and more mature 
societies, so even though we are only 200 years old, we are the beneficiaries of 
the social and political values and traditions which their people acliieved 
through centuries of .stnjggle to humanize and civilize that fascinating and 
ditlicult animal known as homo sapiens. 

International educational exchange is the most significant current project 
designed to continue the process of humanizing mankind to the point, we 
woidd hope, that men can learn to live in peace— eventually even to cooperate 
in constructive activities rather than compete in a mindless contest of mutual 
destruction. 

Since the invention of nuclear* weapons, that contest can only lead to inde- 
scribable catastrophe— and surely will, unless we can change the attitudes of 
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people lowcud olhei- people with dillerent eiiltiii al \"aliies and politieal sys- 
tems, and unless ue can [XM^suade people to accept reason rather than lorce 
as the means to adjust oi* ivconcile theii diireiencvs. 

Since earliest times theiv have been only two ways ol' establishing ixacc 
and ordei- in human gioups-violent coercion andihe lorging ol* tics ol' senti- 
ment among the memlxM s. In primitive conditions (jucstions ol ownership, 
tcnitoiA'. the lorming ol grtaips and theii' leadeiship were decided solely by 
su^xMioi- lorce. But in the course ol evolution-over many thousands iA 
ycars-the use ol force Ixramc modilied. Gradually the inles and restraints 
which we know as law were intrcKiuced. forging random gi'oups into commu- 
nities. In due amrsetlK idea c)f'citi/xMishi p"' c<inK into being, vesting in t^^^^^^^ 

who possessed it certain lights and degiees oi' secuiity as to their lives and 
possessions. 

As these incipient communities evolved, bonds of mutual loyalty and km- 
ship canx: innj Ixing among their members, reducing though not eliminating 
the necessity ol coercion for the maintenance of intemal [xacc and order. 
Although onlv a minoritv of the nations of the world tcKlay are governed by 
democratic conseni and the iiilc of law in the sense in which we understand 
and practice these concepts, all but a lew are communities to the extent that 
iheir ixople acquiesce in the regimes which inle them; that is, they at least do 
not have to bc« controlled by ovei^vhelming force. Modem nations, with lew 
exceptions, are held together primaiily by the consent of their members, by 
their sense ol kinship and nationhcxxl, and only incidentally by their intemal 
|X)lice forces. 

The pingi'css of national communities leaves much to be desired, but it is 
veiy impressive indeed in compaiison with the relations bciwcen nations, 
which are still go\'erned piimarily by coercion and only incidentally by rules 
< ,f law and ties of common sentiment. We have, to be sure, evolved beyond the 
age of ihe t(K)th and claw m oui* international relations, but most ol the prog- 
ress has bc^en in the field of militaiy technolog>' and \'eiy little indeed in the 
shaping of those ties of common sentiment which make a community. 

Twice in this ccntuiv elforts have Ixen made to binng uni estrained national 
n\ alries under the civili/ed inles of an international community. It is some- 
times said that the U*ague d Nations failed and that the United Nations has 
Ixen ineilective because thev were excessivel\' visi(^naiy and idcalistic--as il 
lhe\' had Ixen undertaken in wholesale disregard for the tned and true meth- 
(kIs of the past. In fact, the\' were undeilaken only when the traditional 
mcthcxls (jf c(KMcion culminated in wais which destroyed tens of millions of 
human lives. \n l elation lo the needs of the human rac.-. the Uragiie and the 
I niied Nations were fai' liom excessivel>- idealistic; lx)th represented wiy 
modest ellorts indeed to lay the foundations of an international community 
in a world of anai chy and \ iolence. 

2S 
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It is not our needs but our capacities that have lxx?n exceeded by the mod- 
est experiments in international organization which have been undertaken in 
this century. The central question alx)ut the United Nations— more exactly 
about the international security community envisioned in the United Nations 
Charter— is not whether wc need it but whether we are capable ot making it 
work. We are caught in this respect in a dilemma; Can we devise means o( 
disciplining the primitive impulse to violence in international relations which 
iire b<-)th bold enough to eliminate or reduce the danger ot nuclear war and 
mcxlcst enough to be within the limits of feasibility imposed by the present 
state of human cultural evolution? 

There is no ready answer to this dilemma but there is hope, and that hope 
consists primarily in the promise ot education tor n^irrowing the gap betWL*en 
our nvcds and our capacities, for accelerating the cultural evolution of the 
human race. If our lives are to be made reasonably secui e in this nuclear age, 
there is no alternative to an international community capable of making and 
enforcing civilized ailes of international conduct, enforceable upon gi'eat 
nations as well as small ones. To this great end we must try to expand the 
boundaries of human wisdom, empathy and perception, and there is no way 
of doing that except through cxlucation. V\t surely cannot hope to expand the 
boundaries of human wisdom by force and violence. Education is a slow- 
moving but powerful force. It may not be fast enough or strong enough to 
save us from catastrophe, but it is the strongest force available for that pur- 
pose, and its proper place, therefore, is not at the peripheiy but at the center 
of international relations. 

should consider trans-national educational exchange not solely or even 
primaiily as an intellectual or academic ex[Knience but as the most etlective 
means (in the words of Albert Einstein) "to deliver mankind from the menace 
of war." 

When we consider the incalculable dcstinction of the great wars of this 
century, and the fact that today nations around the world a»'e feverishly ex- 
pending more than S250 billion of their limited resources on preparation for 
war, is it not logical and sensible that instead of the relative pittance which we 
devote to international cultural exchanges, we should make this a major 
activity, wairanting at least one percent of the amoLint devoted to military 
preparations? 

Suppose, for example, that the United States, instead of the S50 million 
appropriated annually tor international cultural activities, should increase 
this etlort to the amount being spent on one trident submarine, and that 
gradually tens ot thousands of persons would be enabled to live and study 
among the people of lands other than their own. If this were administered 
etiiciently, as it has bc*en in the past, what would be the response of other 
countries, especially those which now look with disfavor upon and are reluc- 
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taut to engage- in extensive exchanges ol their citizens? 

I believe such countries woLild recogni/.c that they could not atTord to re- 
main aloof from a massi\'e progj-am designed to destroy the suspicion, the 
prejudices and the hatred that have so long alllicted mankind. I believe the 
pressure \vould become irresistible, and that every countiy which has pnde 
and conlidence in its traditions and culture would wish to participate, to take 
part in such a movement, and to be considered xvorthy of recognition and 
acceptance as a civilized community. 

No countrv would relish the idea that its xvay of life-its social, political and 
economic practices-will not stand examination, and that its culture has 
nothing to oiler the human community. Ihc truth is that all societies do have 
something of value, be it ever so small, to contribute to the ongoing efforts of 
man to improve his condition on this earth and to prevent his ultimate de- 
struction bv the astonishingly powerful forces which he has invented. It is 
.significant that all countries, even though they denigrate the United Nations, 
nevertheless do not wish to be left out of it. _ 

The expectation of recunent warfare has restrained many countnes from 
allo\ving exchanges, but so long as the deterrence of wholesale nuclear incin- 
eration is effective, there is no need for such restraint. And if the deterrence 
fails then it doesn't matter much anyxvay. The truth is that over a penod ot 
time the massive exchange of present and future generations of men and 
women ^vill cause the present differences in ideologies and cultures to be 
recognized as less significant to people than their common humanity and 
their need to live in peace with their fellowmen. 

In view of the cuirent low estate of the United Nations, you may think this 
suggestion whimsical, but are we to accept the inevitability of nuclear war 
and do nothing about it? If not the educational exchanges, then what better 
means is there to change the attitudes of men-^vhat better way is there to 
break the pattern of recurrent violence and destruction which all of us have 
seen in this war-tom 20lh Centun,'? 



"Preparing for a Htttmn Conmmnity" 

John Richanbon. Jr.; Assistant Secrctcoy for Bhicational and Cultural Affairs; 
Departnient of State; Washington. D.C 

Many people are inclined to think of the United States as a young nation. 
Many Americans excuse our mistakes on the grounds of our alleged youth^ 
Obsen ers from abroad refer to the vouthful American culture. It is suggested 
that the American nation, while technologically advanced, it still in its social 
and intellectual infancv. Yet metaphors that compare nations to the growth 
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stages of a human being arc always misleading, tor the growth of a nation is 
not a biologic al process, and in this instance to thinkof the Unittxl States as a 
young nation is particularly misleading. 

In truth, the United States is. politically spjCciking, one of the oldest coun- 
tries in the world. How many nations have survived for two centuries under 
the same constitution, the same form of governance, with which they began? 
\Mii\e the far older cultures of Europe or Asia have been passing through their 
republics, empires, and dynasties, the United States has continued to func- 
tion under the Constitution upon which it settled in 1788. Only Britain's con- 
stitutional system may be said to be older. 

Wt are a young nation culturally, but we ai'e by modem standards a veiy 
old nation politically. Itisthisremarkablecontinuity.the flexibility that made 
this continuity possible, and the stubborn pursuit of the goals oiiginally 
stated that we celebrate as a nation this year. 

In this context, the United States has been engaged in educational ex- 
change for 200 years. Only those nations that were the product of massive 
transplantatioas of people, of new settlements and moving frontiers, can be 
said to have exchanged so much cduc 'fion with others, for the very shaping 
of our histoiy, a<s of the history of othei* settlement societies (such as Australia 
or Argentina or Canada or Brazil), has been a massive demonstration of the 
efficacy of educational exchange. 

No other nation has received so large an inlliLX of immigrants in relation to 
the original population as has the United States, and every act of immigration 
was an educational exchange. Each time a new settler sought lo adjust to the 
new emironment of that which was labeled the New World, both settler and 
the settlers here before hi m exp>erienced educational exchange. 

The American Revolution itself, drawing upon the ideas of John Locke and 
Thomas Hobbes, of Rousseau and Montesquieu, was testimony to the trans- 
fer of ideas from one continent to another. In time, ideas would flow back to 
Eui'ope, Asia, and Africa from the New World. As the American Constitution 
helped shape the Constitution of Belgium in 1830, as Alexis de Tocqueville 
took back from his American tour concepts that helped shape his vision of a 
new France, as the young G. K. van Hogendoip drafted the first constitution 
for the Netherlands after a visit to America, so too has the modem United 
States provided stimulation for femient, change, and perhaps even new per- 
spectives on goals to others of the world's peoples. 

For the United States has not simply been a laboratory' in which the impact 
of high technology' upon society can be observed, as tme as this also may be 
Can anyone question that, for good or ill, positively or negatively, much of the 
world's educational interchange has arisen from a dialogue with the United 
States? 

Perhaps I may be forgiven for thinking that this interchange, plus the influ- 
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cncc of the United States, has Ix^cn more tor gcKKl than for ill, more positive 
than negative. Let me put the question eounterfaetually: Had theie been no 
United States for these 200 years, had there l>x:n no Ameiica with whieh the 
rest of the world might engage in interchange, had there been nosearch for a 
mutuality of interests, can anyone ix^ally thinkthat the world would he a trcer 
place, a Ix^tter place, for that absence? 1 think ivji. 

And it is in this sense, then, that we celcbraie 200 years of shared histoi^. 

But what of tcxlay. 

There can be no question that the progi am sc closely associated with the 
name of J. William Fulbnght (anci since 1%1 Wih that of Wayne Hays) has 
bcx:n successful in a number of ways. 

Ou;r 120,000 scholars have expcrienccd-inten' .vely and extcnsivcly--an ed- 
ucational and social environment other than their own. (See Charts B and C, 
pages 38 and 39, for number of pai licipants by year and category.) Literally 
thousands of Americans have brokei i out of the i^^u-ochialism engendered by 
the vast size of their nation and its dv. tance from most other societies. 

But the signiticance of the Fulbrighl progi am docs not rest in size alone- 
even though it probably is the largest planned program of educational ex- 
change in the histor\' of the world. Vnc results, in lact, ai e surely more in the 
realm of qualitv than quantity, precisely because one can never hope to 
measure accurately the impact of any interchange of ideas. But we can be 
confident that most who participated in the Fu'bright program have become 
even better motivated, even more knowledgeaole and insightRil people for 
dcjingso. 

For the Fulbnght program has helr>cd to teach many Amencans a torm oi^ 
"global coping" wliich is essential sun^vol today. The phrase is that of 
Stephen K. Bailey of the Amcncan Council on E^iuration. and I believe is an 

apt one. . , i • i 

Just as a lilxM^l education, pursued to li- conclusions, should provide 
young men and women with a sense of conl ri-nce, with an understanding 
that they can solve problems as they confront them-that they can kcx^p op- 
tions open in their lives to move from business toeducation to foreign ailairs, 
for example, so that thev ncv.l not feci themselves locked into a single ca- 
rc^;r-^o too dcx^s a liberal educatio. . iducted internationally encourage a 
sense of ease with the world. To cope globally is an imperative of the educated 
man or ux^man. for it means the ability to discern reality through the dust 
thrown up by clashing ideologies. ethno<xntnsms, fears, and hostilities. More 
than any other progi'am the one \sv commemorate today has met th's imper- 
ative. 

Let nx.' use "imperative" in another mode. Through programs ot interna- 
tional education, we all come to understand what one scholar has called "the 
cultural imperatives" of dillerent cultures. Rather than assuming that all 
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s(x:iclics rank various cultural qualities similarly, wc Icam that one values 
theater above ballet, another s(x:eer above |xx:tiT, another achievenxint 
above spiritual development, another tradition above change. Wh know that 
the rank order of each society's cultural im|XM atives will ditler, ot course; For 
one may learn this in the classr(X)ni, even in front of a television set. But he 
who k^o^v^i this only as an abstraction, in the manner of the b(x:)kish, cannot 
tinly understand the depth of emotion or the complexity of ivason that 
stands behind these ditlering patterns of Ix'lief and conviction and theditfer- 
ing patteins of reasoning, as well, that underlieour vaning perceptions of the 
world. 

Ultimately, mutual undeistanding does rest upon |XMception.s, not upon 
hard, clear r ealities. VVliat people believe to be true is far more important in 
understanding human affairs than "the tme facts" as demonstrated by any 
number (;f careful monographs. And one can understand the variety of these 
perceptions, their power to move people toextraordinar\' heights and depths, 
only through direct person-to-person experience. 

Educational exchange progi'ams help preseiTc each of us from isolation, 
help to make each of us aware of the perceptions of others, help open doors 
and develop new opti(;ns for our societies. Higher education in the United 
Stiites is older than the nation; there were ninedegrcv-gi anting colleges at the 
time of the American RcvtMution (there were not nine universities in England 
until the end of the last centur\'). Higher education is also more out reaching 
than the nation as a whole. This year there were nearly 180,000 foreign stu- 
dents ennMled in universitiLN and colleges in the United States. These foreign 
students are an invaluable national a^source, not aJone to their own home- 
Umds but to the United States as well; for tlieir presence on oiw campuses 
wxjrks against our isolation, our parochialism* and our tendency to be preoc- 
cupied with our owii domestic problems. The presence of 20,000 Iranian stu 
dents in the United States surely brings to us more infoimation about Iran 
than any other mode or source of information. Tlie presence of American 
Rhodes, Marshall, and Fulbright scholars in the United Kingdom, taken col- 
lectively, is an incalculable force for constructive American relationships in 
that island nation. 

Unhappily, we must face the fact that the United States is becoming in- 
creasingly isolated linguistically. Against this development work such pro- 
gi'aras as the Fulbright. Many Americans now find that the world has come to 
them, in that it has learned their language. The American can travel in Eu- 
rope, Asia, or Airica with little fear of not finding someone who can under- 
stand him, whether he speaks in the rhythms of Iowa, the Deep South, or New 
England. 

This has led shortsighted Americans to argue that we no longer have a 
national need for language training, that science, commerce, and industr>' 
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can progress without parsing sentences in a foreign tongue, Tlie number of 
college undergraduates studying languages other than English is decreasing 
bv 15 percent annuall\'; only one student in 20 is enrolled in a course which 
provides insights into non-North American cultures; only 5 percent ot stu- 
dents in teacher education progi'ams are receiving any foreign-aiva training; 
the number of American students who study abroad has been cut in half in 
the last three years. 

In the face of such appalling shrinkage, programs in international educa- 
tion ar e in no sense fnlls-the\' are essential to cultural and, indeed, political 
sun ival. For how else docs one come to understand that another language 
also encapsulates another form of thought, that [XTccptions of the world-ol 
light and wrong, good and bad, strong and wcuk-ih legitimately ditler, that 
national g{)als are fiol interchangeable? 

A particular, and specific, benefit that has tlowed from intemational edu- 
cational pi'ograms has lxx:n our grouing awareness that the United States is 
not unique, 

For many years the trend of our scholarship, especially in histoi-y and liter- 
ature, was to argue for American uniqueness, for "exceptionalism," by which 
the American story was one set apart from the world. Such views were helpful 
as the nation was striving toscpar*atc itself from other cultures of which it was 
once a pail. 

To be sure, many aspects of the American experience are unique— the re- 
markable mobility of the American, the presence of great natural abundance, 
the centurv' and a half of security fr'om foreign invasion that embraced the 
period 1815 to 1942. But emphasis on this uniqueness led us to think of oui- 
selves as a people apart and (some no doubt also thought) ahow others. It also 
led scholar s in other nations to conclude that the /Vmerican experience held 
little that was relevant for them. 

In r'cccnt years, as a r'csult of experiences abr'oad. especially by oui' practi- 
tioners in the humanities and the social sciences, and of the presence here of 
scholar-s from these disciplines but of other nationalities, we have increas- 
ingly become aware of the comparative dimensions in the human storv, of the 
wavs in which the American experience might be compared to others. As our 
history has become more and more relevant to the curricula of other nations, 
so has the experience of other nations become more meaningful to us. 

In the future, the Fulbright program might well emphasize even more the 
comparative dimension in the human agenda. To fail to participate in the 
world is to behave iiresponsibly; for an American to deprive himself or her- 
self of the ability to sec the national expciience in its world context is self- 
intlicted mvopia; not to prx^pare oneself with the knowledge by which one 
mav pailicipate in society intelligently in a democracy based upon the con- 
sent of the govemed-a consent that cannot be assigned to anyone else but 
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that inast be exercised individu'^lly, at the p^Jls, in the classroom, in the 
community; and in the lace of the nxrdia— is a toini of intellectual treason. 

Of course, I am speaki ng of an elite ^oup, of those in any stxriety who have 
the cuiiosi ty. the tenacity, and the ability to take an interest in matters outside 
their daily routi ne. It d(X?s not b<Mher nx? to sec this as an elite gixnip, for I feel 
that thei^e is a pnKcss undei'way centeiing in vaiious elites which is tending to 
produce a new transnational conseasas at many levels. 

I see many hopeful signs that indeed we aiv moving, however toiluously, 
Unvard human community. 

To begin with, 1 think we can di.scem a relatively new transnational con- 
sensus (among the socially aware): that governments ought to promote the 
general welfare those they govern, not merely enlaige their own and the 
nation's power. 

There are other emerging points of general agreement: that starvation any- 
where is unacceptable; that torture by governments anywhere is unaccepta- 
ble; that the use of nuclear and biological weapons is unacceptable; and that 
politick, cultural, and ideological diversity (within some limits) ought to be 
tolerated. 

And although they are fai* from agieed on specifics, there is an increasingly 
generalized consensus among thinking people that it is necessary to face up 
to ecological trade-oifs: that there are limits to growth, or at least to unregu- 
latLxl growth, especially of population and pollution. 

It is also only in recent history that certain categories of knowledge have 
come to be unquestionable by the nonexpert: physics, biology, chemistr', 
mathematics. Are not these additional potent elements both of a universal 
language and of a universally accepted reality? 

Also, there is another new community of belief, shared by nearly all who 
are concerned with such matters: that certain principles of behavior are gen- 
erally valid and broadly applicable, such as various generalizations in the 
fields of psychology, anthropology, geography, and comparative religion. 

And we have recently discovered— the human family has discovered— that a 
rapidly growing variety of technologies are workable almost anywhere; 
think, for example, of such fields as medicine, communicationsengineering, 
data processing, organizational management. We even widely share the in- 
sight that the more serious problems of technological transfer are fundamen- 
tally cultural and educational. 

Besidc^s such fr nures of the planetary landscape that most of us see pretty 
much the same way, there is a new shared awareness that represents an 
additional new force pressing in the direction of human community: I call it 
the emerging planetary coasciousness. It has developed in the last 10 to 15 
yeais, as a result of human ventures into space (we can all visualize that 
universal image of the planet earth photographed from the moon) ; as a result 
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o( the rapid transmission o( visual iniiigcs by prim and electronic journalism; 
as a result ot multinational piint |XMi(Klicals: <rom the rvali/ation that the 
earth's ivsources are tinite; from the multinational distiibution ol' .xx)les; 
from planetai-y shaiing of the prixlucts of the creative ails luul of cultural 
ailifacts; and from the emergence of a jetsetting supcrculture of business- 
men, scientists, academics, journalists, international civil servants, and per- 
forming ailists whose ties to any one country are increasingly subordinated 
to other loyalties-^these aiv some o( the elements of the new planetary 
awareness, much more readily shared in my children's jTeneration than in 
mine. It is summed up in the new cliche that the peoples of the world and 
thcii institutions as wvll as their economics and even their ways of thinking 
and cvlieving are, whether we like it or not, interdependenl. 

Many transnational organizations contribute lo this prcx:ess of global en- 
lightenment, this emerging planetary consciousness, but even more diivctly 
to the ever-thickening fabric of human relations— economic, social, and cul- 
tunil-which increasingly blurs the line between domestic and foreign atlairs 
in all of out countries. 

Whether functioning bilaterally, regionally, or globally, there are few orga- 
nizations of any kind, either governmental or nongovernmental, even in such 
a large counti'v as the United States, which do not have some international 
involvement and impact. 

The huge multinational corporations iire only one example, with their un- 
rivaled ability to transfer technology as well as to pose problems of sover- 
eignty and their enormoiLs power to interchange, motivate, and educate peo- 
ple, to generate new aipital and rescairccs-as well as to disrupt traditional 
cultural patterns and to ovei*whelm traditional economies. 

Other, less noticed actors on the world scene have long since escaped the 
cuntines of national boundaries. Every profession, from medicine to fanning 
and from banking to city planning, has it.s international dimension, through 
which its members broaden their horizons and shaiTX^n their sensitivity to 
cultural and ideological dilfercnces and commonalities. So do trade union 
organizations, museums, educational groups, spoils, and other recreational 
activities— all ai'c now as multinational as Coca Cola, dependin:\ in other 
words, on r esources beyond those of any one country for essential elements 
of their strength, competence, or capacity for service. 

And in ncLirly every case, these international activities contribute to the 
global learning pnx-ess whereby powerful individuals in every country are 
^•oming to see each other as human beings instead of foreign devils, as com- 
petitors instead of enemies, as collnhorators instead of agiessors. as people 
whf> are understandably dilferen ci* than dangerously malevolent. 

What, then, of the future? Will a ^national consensus become ellectiv 
Will we learn to master the media which would separate us as well as join us 
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by placing lalx'ls ujx)n us? Will \vc learn lo listen ni.)fv carctiilly loonc an- 
olhcr? I believe so, tor mine is the re[X)rl of an opiimisl. 

I am optimistic that we will not slip into inlelleclual isolationism, and my 
contklence is based on pari on our shared dynamism CXir triends from other 
lands will not [X*nnii us to do so. Per haps the inilv unique element in the 
Fulbright program is its binational nature, in which we have bcvn partners 
lor these M) years with so many nations in a common cause. 

Much of the time and ellort ol statesmen luid diplomats is devoted to re- 
solving immediate ileal. eeiMiomic, anti military disputes, lliis may h.i\e 
Ixvn inesciipable amid the atmosphere ol stimn and str ess char acteristic ol 
inter national r elations since 1^)46. F3ul none ol us can allord tt) Ix so pr eoccu- 
pied that be Tails U) lecogni/e this historic rnoment--/W\ monxnt, ttxiav, 
when (Hir world is l adical'y changing into an Inter acting whole, wherein the 
capacity to manage the political, economic, and security issues belure us is 
increasingly de|xndent upon, and limited by. our gr asp ol the human dimen- 
sion. t>r abilitv to r elate as hirman ixings. 

must give that human dimension much more attention. Only through 
adopting at titucles arul pur suing apprxwches which encour age a new sense ol 
human community can \sv assure that the global changes untlcr^vav will 
woi k to the ixnelit ui all mankind. To build toward a reconstituted global 
communitv will require !K>t sd much new Ibr rus oT world government as new 
forms orinter'actit)n among nations, not the ssvakcningol' traditional national 
loyalties in which wc all take just pride but the strengthening ol our gh^bal 
commitment and citizenship. 

We miist think anew alxait educational exchange pixjgrams, so that thev 
mav be Iresh. signilicant. exciting, and ultimatelv trnie to our mutiral needs. 
We must commit our intellectual, creative, and communicative energies to 
this task. 

We have seen the eailh irtmi the incxni. Now we must rTiake internal that 
vision, seeing t)ui'selves "as rider s on the ear th together*," so that the erosion 
ol the ancient ixmier s ixtween nations can ixgin in earnest. 
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Participants, 1949-1975 



Chart B 




Errata Sheet - Airoc^sjO^^ 

The nuinbers appearing on the four bars ^^art C, page 39, 
should be reversed. The correct figures for each category 



are; 





Foreign 


Students 


45,168 


Teachers 


14,588 


Lecturers 


3,140 


Reseai :h Scholars 


11,470 



19,125 
7,713 
9,016 
4,469 



Participants, by Category of Grant 



Chart C 



45.168 



W,I25 



14,588 



7.713 



3.140. 



9.016 



11,470 

4.469. 



Students 



Teachers 



Lecturers 



Research 
Scholars 



Oth'»r* 



Total Grantees 116,202 

Foreign 

IJ.S. 



ill sf«)rt-icrni social work training and srudy program. 
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Humanities, Arts, Social Sciences 



^'Americas Children and Fatmlies: An International Perspectix^" 

Una Brqnfenhrenner; Prvfessor of Hwuan IDevclopuaii and Family Studies; 
Cornell University: Itiiaca, New York 

Upon this second centennial of our Republic, I propose we look to the future, 
by exainining the present. For the future of the republic is already before us. 
VVc can see it in the state and conditions of life, for those who will be qui- 
leaders and productive citizens tomon ow, the children of today, and, I would 
emphasize, those responsible for their care. 

For what is happening to our children, and especially their carctakers, now, 
will delennine the quality of the next generation of Anieiicans, as we enter 
our third centuiy. 

One of the piincipal benetits of studying other societies is increased knowl- 
edge and understanding of our own society. This was ceilainly not oui* objec- 
tive, howe\ ei'. when, 20 years ago, my Cornell colleague. Professor Edward C. 
Devereux and I began om* cross-cult lu al studies of socialization, the process 
of making human beings human. At thai time we were concerned with the 
basic scientific problem in our field, the effect of family staicture on psycho- 
logical development. 

More and more Americans, from 80-year-olds to infants, were spending 
more and more time primarily with persons their own age. \A/hat, we asked, is 
the significance of this trend for the development of the next generation? And 
just what impact does the peer group have on a child's behavior? 

In an attempt to answer these questions, we devised an experiment which 
has now been conducted in 17 different countries, h involves presenting 12- 
year-old children with a seiies of conflict situations, or moral dilemmas, in 
which they have to choose whether they will go along in behavior being urged 
by their fiiends, but disapproved of by adults. 

The societies in which the childi'en gave the most moral, or conforming, 
res|X)nses were [in descending order]: USSR, Hungary, South Korea, Czech- 
oslovakia, Brazil, Poland, Iceland, Canada, Japan, New Zealand, West Ger- 
many, United Kingdom-the Scottish and the English data were very simi- 
lar-the USA. Isi'ael, Holland, Sweden, Switzerland. 
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This led us to a study in the United States, in which we were interested to 
learn what happened to children who were, as we termed it, peer oriented 
versus adult oriented. 

What we learned was somewhat disturbing. The more children were in the 
company of their peers as opposed to with their parents and other adults, the 
more chameleon-like they were. They responded to social pressures, what- 
ever wind was blowing. Second, they tended not to have very many interests. 
Third, if the degree was actually severe, and there were few adults in their 
lives, they tended to border on genuine antisocial behavior; dropping out of 
school, minor delinquencies, more serious delinquencies, and final .'y, a situa- 
tion in which the children were unable to engage effectively in the most basic 
human function, thought. They had dilFiculty in conceptualizing and com- 
municating ideas. 

VNfe then looked back at our data to discover, once again, something we had 
already observed, that the trends in the American data were more and more 
away from adult involvement in the lives of children, toward peer involve- 
ment in the lives of children. 

We asked ourselves why. And to answer the question we undertook an 
analysis of the census data on families and children since World W^r II in the 
United States. 

What those data documented much more dramatically than even I had 
expected was the demise of the family, the progressive fragmentation and 
isolation of the family in American society. 

As a last step, we asked ourselves, cross-culturally, what are the factors that 
influence the extent to which, adults become committed to the lives of chil- 
dren? 

And oiu' tentative finding— because this research is still in progress in five 
nations--is this: to develop the enduring involvement of adults in the lives of 
children requir es social policies and practices that provide opportunity, sta- 
tus, encoiu-agement, example and approval for parenthood, not only on the 
part of parents, but on the pail of the general population. 

\Nc in the United States are not taking that conclusion ver^' seriously. From 
an international perspective, we are now the only modem industrialized na- 
tion that does not insure health care for familic*s with young children. We are 
the only modem industrialized nation in the world that doesn't insure guai- 
antcx^d minimal income for families with young children. And we are the only 
industrializcxl nation that doesn't provide substitute care for families in 
which both parents work. 



W: still have much to leai'n T-om our more mature neighlx)rs. That is an 
important lesson to leam, cLS we continue to do scholarly work together. 
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**De\^lopnient Ecotiottdcs: Conunon Setise, Science, or Art?'* 

Rolyeitode Oliwna duupos; Ambcissador to the United Kingdom; Brazil 

It was somehow hoF^ed, bv most of us. that p^)litical and economic develop- 
ment might go hand in hand so that promotion of the lattei' would, in some 
way. advance the cause of the ItJi mer. 

Democi-iicv, like nationalism, is a word of compulsive lorce. Although from 
the viewpoint of western societies it embodies the natural and most desirable 
fom of political organization, its practice is the exception, rather than the 
rule, in the modem world. 

The compelling force of the word is such that the field is strewn with se- 
^lantic pitfalls. For example, communist countries dominated by totalitarian 
dictatorships call themselves "pc^P*^'^ democracies." And some govern- 
ments, lalx'led as reactionaries by western liberal intclligenlsia, do allow, in 
fact, agreat deal more of private libeilies--choosing a job, mo\ingwithinand 
outside the countiy, expressing [x^rsonal dissent-than many regimes de- 
scribed as progi'e.ssive. 

Liberalism is a d(K ivine lor deternriining what governments should and 
sht>uld not dt>. The majority of the developing countries of the third world 
either have never knowri democracy or have relapsed into authoritarian rule, 
although many t>f them remain culturally committed to democratic values 
and institutions. 

Of the 140-odd nations composing the cunrnt political universe, no more 
than two score could be identitied as representative democracies in the west- 
em sense of the word. 

We might, thus, talk of the normalcy of the abnoimal. While we would all 
like to think t>f authoritarianism i\s a symptom of pathological behavior, it 
remains the most prev alent form of political organization. 

This makes it extremely impoi'tant to distinguish between diiferent fonns 
of authoritarianism. Using a semantic pai adox, one might talk, for instance, 
ol authoritarian totalisl and authoritaiian liberal regimes. 

The lii-st have no l egular I'otation of leadenjhip. insist on ideological com- 
pulsion, l esoil generally to centralized planning, do not accept private enter- 
prisc\ or the plui al party system, and leave little room for personal choices of 
i\s.s<xiation and occupation. 

The authoritarian liberal regime m^iy pi esen'e some of the conventional 
chai-acteristics of ux^stem democracies-rotation of leadership, freedom of 
mo\ ement and of personal opinion, plural paily systems, and a mixed econ- 
omy in which piivale enteiprise plays a role. 

>!. 'A J# 
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The difficulty of developing countries in maintaining democratic proce- 
dures derives from their attempt to modernize politically in an age of mass 
vote and mass society, and to mobilize resources for accelerated investment 
in an age of mass consumption. Wfestem democratic societies had a much 
more gradual process: mass democracy was preceded by a period of political 
training with limited voting franchises, and industrialization was well ad- 
vanced before the onset of the distributory pressures of the welfare state. 

if- >^ 

Indeed, in the future, humanizing authoritarianism nnay prove a more re- 
warding task than pouting over the apparent demise of the democratic insti- 
tutions in the underdeveloped world. 

3f. 3f. )f. 

The Ful bright Program is particularly well placed, perhaps not to arrive at 
providing ultinnate answers, but, at least to help in formulating the relevant 
questions. 

"History at id the Hutmnities in Modem Culture** 

Miclmel Confino; Professor of History; Director, Russian and East European 
Research Cent^^K; Tel Aviv University, Israel 

The knowledge of history deepens our understanding of man, of man in soci- 
ety, of his multiform reality, his endless potentialities. Wfe write and read 
history as we enjoy reading literature seriously, and, above all, as we seek in 
real life to meet people, to know and to understand them in order to learn 
what we would not have known without meeting this or that man or woman, 
this or that scholar or scientist. 

This points to an important contribution of exchange programs-^ding in 
bringing people together. Thus, history, as one of its essential humanistic 
functions, enriches our inner universe with cultural values derived from the 
past. (I use the term "cultural values" here in a very broad sense to designate 
everything which pertains to truth, beauty and the reality of human life; 
everything we can know, perceive and understand— from the most elemen- 
tary to the most complicated facts of civilization: artifacts, works of art, 
concepts and feelings.) 

■Jt -fr 

In today's advanced industrial societies, man is dominated by technocracy 
and suiTounded by the invading ugliness of a hostile environment. He cannot 
avoid or ignore social conflicts, racial tensions, and economic stress. In the 
process of overcoming them and mobilizing more and more technology to 
fight the disastrous by-products of technology itself, we are apt to forget that 
this fight is waged not only for the physical survival of man, but also for the 
salvation of man's mind and human culture. In this respect, only the human- 
ities can give to man a sense of purpose, an understanding of the course of 
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Distribution of American and Foreign Academic 
Exchange Participants by State (1952-1975) 



State 



1 Alahaina 

2 Alaska 

> An/n!ia 

4 Arkansas 
^ Calitoinia 

0 ( ' lotado 

5 l)c)a\va!V 
^) [>inniia 
10 (icoi gia 

1 1 Mavsaii 
12 Malir. 
M llli!i.)is 
14 liuliaiKi 
1^ Ut\\i\ 
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U.S. 

2M 
272 

12W 
^>4 

1^7 

12W 
2.0W 



Foreign 



2tl4 
11 
416 
IM 
7,''>2i) 
1 .2S^i 
l,tVl4 
114 
725 
534 

y3 

53 
4.572 
J.2SS 
W4^ 



State 



16 Kansas 

17 Kentucky 
IS U)uisiana 
1^ Maine 

20 Mar\'land 

21 Massachusetts 

22 Michigan 

23 Minnesota 

24 Mississippi 

25 Missouii 

26 Montana 
'27 Nebraska 

2S Nevada 

New Hampshire 
30 \c\\' .lci*se\' 



U.S. 



544 
.3(16 
320 
2t)^ 
656 
I.S7() 
1.586 
467 
1.56 
663 
156 
250 
70 
IWS 
1.427 



Foreign 



1.431 
188 
433 
211 
S40 
5.5 1 1 
3.3^J7 
1 .577 
80 
7M4 
115 
216 
15 
145 
1.716 
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38 30 



State 


U.S. 


Foreign 


31 New Mexico 


209 


197 


32 New York 


5.2^X) 


S.927 


33 Nojlh Caroiinii 


626 


958 


34 North Dakota 


12.S 


65 


35 Ohio 


1.396 


3,103 


36 OkIah(ima 


314 


321 


37 Oregon 


H)\ 


967 


3S Pennsvlvania 


Ism 


3..S11 


39 Rhode Island 


26,S 


452 


A() S<juth Car{)lina 


209 


ISO 


41 S')uih Dakota 


147 


75 


42 Tennessee 


374 


551 


43 le.xas 


i^S3 


2.116 


44 1 lah 


234 


297 


45 Vermont 


14,S 


190 



State 


US. 


Foreign 


46 Virginia 


597 


538 


47 Washington 


802 


1.444 


48 West Virginia 


149 


105 


49 Wisconsin 


907 


2.090 


50 Wyoming 


85 


56 


51 District ol 






Columbia 


42^5 


1.292 


52 Puerto Rico 


75 


1.387 


53 Virgin Islands 


5 


1 


54 Guam 


3 




55 Panama Canal Zone 1 




56 Multistate 




2.677 


57 Outside U.S. 


61 


142 


Grand Total 


37.066 


69.591 
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human history, of its ovvn history, and of the particular segment it represents 
in the broad course of events. Sometimes, much more than that is needed to 
make acceptable the existential absurdity arising from the fact that we have 
to defend ourselves not only from the diseases of our environment in society, 
but also from the remedies we use to heal them 

Further proof of our growingestrangement from a comprehension of man 
can be seen in the tendency to treat as scientific and technological, problems 
that are essentially social, political, and cultural such as (-tJolog>', economic 
development, the worldwide trend of growing political centralization, the 
arms race, etc. Although raised by man's new scientific and technical capa- 
bility, such problems can only be solved at the level of social organization, 
political direction, and cultural norms. In other words, the real problems arc 
not scientific and technological, but social, political and cultural. 

And for a better understanding of our real needs, as well as the proper 
means tosatisfy them, the humanities and histor>' can contribute valuably to 
enlighten and educate not only small elites of people, but also large numbers 
of men and women. 

Consequently, the humanities should be reinstated as an essential part of 
the individual's education at all levels of learning and instruction. Only the 
humanities can provide him with an understanding of himself and his time. 
Wfe have already paid too heavy a price for the fallacious suspicions nurtured 
toward the humanities on the ground that they were "unproductive." And we 
shall be paying a much heavier price as, ironically enough, production de- 
creases worldwide. 

The humanities are essential to solving the problems that confront us and 
are far from being an embellishment grafted onto the practical and profes- 
sional studies of the individual. The humanities are concerned with perhaps 
the most imp^jrtant question of our times: the search for a meaningful and. 
consequently, a satisfying and non-violent life. This is not, as. our unfortunate 
jargon has it, "a mai ginal benefit." 

Quite the contrary: Today's increased Icisui'e means more "free time" and 
also various types of freedom for huge masses of people who do not know 
how to live with this ft-ecdom because of their poor humanistic culture. 

* iSr 7V 

Scholarship today is tending to become compartmentalized, increasingly 
specialized so that its various fields are increasingly unintelligible even to 
their nearest neighbors. This potentially dangerous trend makes it essential 
for scholars and scientists to find a common language, a mutually under- 
standable discourse, a unifying cultural ground. One way to achieve this is to 
cultivate the humanities as that kind of common ground for modem scholars, 
scientists, and leaders. This would permit a development of more compre- 
hensive patterns of thought and a common discourse, and would contribute 
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to overcoming the pitf alls of cultural atomization. I would assume that scien- 
tists, too, feel the growing need for such a quest. And to that end we need 
means, tools, organization. 

International exchange programs have gi'eatly contributed to mutual un- 
derstanding and scholarship. Today, they are more important than ever for 
the achievement of the many cultural tasks centered on the humanities which 
I have previously noted. They fultill an essential role in eveiyday life and in 
scholarship by creating possibilities to communicate and to overcome na- 
tional or professional barriers. They are, and should remain in the future, one 
of the most important ways of avoiding parochialism and provincialism, 
which bl eed some of the worst modem diseases in scholarship as well as in 
international relations. These international exchange programs are also a 
fundamental expression of a most important feature of scholarly activity: 
freedom, and especially the freedom to travel, which is of paramount impor- 
tance for the scholar and contributes, also, to the eradication of narrow and 
self -centered views. 

Everything todciy pleads in favor of more cooperation, not isolation. For 
this cooperation has a major role to play in the future in spreading and 
strengthening a human, humane, and humanizing scholarship. 

**Hte Htmianities, Htmmiisni, and Himuiti Beings*' 

Jay Sawuiera Redding: Ernest Miite Professor of American Studies and Hu- 
nume Letters, Efneritits; Cornel! Unix^rsity; Ithaca, Mew York 

Presently, the humanities aie conceived of as embracing not only literature, 
philosophy, histor\' and art, but practically all of the so-called social sciences 
as well. Because of this inclusion of the social sciences, which came late into 
the field of intellectual disciplines, an argument has developed between the 
spokesman for what C. P. Snowcharacteiized as "two dilferent cultures, two 
dillerent opposing worlds." 

On one side of the argument are those who think of the social sciences as 
exercises in quantification, and who believe that the inclusion of the informa- 
tion and the application of the tools and the methods of the sciences, whether 
social or natural, threaten the intellectual and moral authoiity that the hu- 
manities have traditionally brought to bear. They disapprove of and reject all 
the findings of a recent historical study which, they protest, is so distorted by 
the application of cliometrics as to be practically worthless. They deplore the 
grounding of aesthetic judgments, and especially judgments on JUeralure, in 
psycholog\', and the application of mechanics to the practice of ti sc ; wis. And 
who is to say that these spokesmen are entirely wrong? 

On the other* side are those who argue that the creative work of human 
beings— their speculations, their relations and behavior to each other, thcii* 
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values, their aspirations and their place in the universe--are the substance of 
the humanities, and that this substance and the studies that probe it are well 
served by the information, the methods, and the tools of science and technol- 
ogy- 

The disagreement between the two sides is both cause and effect. It i* >^ 
effect of C. P. Snow's unfortunate projection of two worlds in hostile cor ron- 
tation, and it is the cause of the disassociation of the humanities and the 
sciences. The international community of scholars does not need this added 
.o the score of problems it faces. One notes-though not simply in passing- 
that the international cadre of science scholars having broken tf.e genetic 
code, learned to manipulate and alter the genetic structure of living things, 
and even, perhaps, acquired the ability to create new forms of life, face a 
complex of problems. As Broyce Rensberger stated in the New York Tinies 
"they have confronted humanity with ethical dilemmas." And ethical dilem- 
mas^ even when rooted in scientific achievements, are scarcely problems that 
have scientific or technological solutions. Indeed, ethical problems can only 
be identified after humanistic inquiry and can be resolved only vvith the help 
of humanistic insights. 

The scientists who convened i n California nearly a year ago gave no profes- 
sional recognition to this fact. And back in the 1940's, only a handfull joined 
Professors Oppenheimer and Urey in expressing concern over the humani- 
tarian implications of the atomic bomb vhic- they helped to create. The 
majority who helped with the accomplisha ■ • ' t ^-omb felt and said that 
their work with it was done. They thought tha. . ix^.^lical implications ^ >r 
all mankind were not their concern, but the exclusive concern of humanists. 

This is not a put-down of scientists and technologists. Far from it. They 
have materially enriched human life, andif their accomplishments have con- 
tributed to the disassociation between technology, science and humanities, it 
is not entirely the fault of scientists and technologists. 

Vf 

But let the community of scholars take heed. Scientific and technical ac- 
complishments have opened new frontiers of empiricism for humanistic en- 
deavor. Tnough still only dimly defined, these frontiers are made manifest by 
the very terms that mark them: cliometrics, cognitive dissidence, econo- 
sphere, psychobiography-terms so new that none of them can be found in 
dictionaries published before I%5. 

But no matter what their literal meaning, every one of them connotes the 
coming together of the concerns of humanists with the means and methods of 
scientists in an almost symbiotic relationship, which should assure the sur- 
vival of both humanists and scientists in a worid that is one. And that one 
worid is sufTicient justification for a continuing exchange and a periodic con- 
vocation of international scholars. 
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Science and Technology 



"Irlr r '7c7w ofid the Sociol MatHx" 

Attallah Kcippcis; Pfvfessor ami Physicimi-in-Chief; RcK^kefcller Unhvrsitx 
Hospital: New York, New York 

Throughout histor>' and across civilizations, social class--4hat is, economic 
class-has clearly bcn?n a significant factor in detcimining who receives what 
quality of medical care. 

Authors going back to antiquity have pointed out the increased incidence 
of ill health among the poor. The bulk of these vviitings utis oriented to the 
idea of improving the health of the poor, because not to do so would be to 
waste a national economic resource. 

This mercantilistic view of medical care was widespread in Europe in the 
I7th through the I9ih centuries, and eventually led to a variety of t>pes of 
national health policies. 

But rarely was the idea expressed that goc^d health was the natural right of 
every one including the poor. Rather, health care was something distributed 
to the poor by the upper classes, partly for humanitarian reasons, but more 
so, for the purposes of economic production. 

Vcxc evidence documenting the inverse relationship between economic 
class and rates of illness is clear, and the historical fact of disproportionate 
rates of disease, as well as the uneven deliven' of medical care among the 
poor, continues today even in the most atlluent nations. 

The poor suffer staggering rates of nearly ever\' malady known to man: 
ciudiuvLiscuiar disease, rheumatic fever, diabetes, aincer, rheumatism, den- 
tal dis<jrders, infant mortality, schizophrenia and many others. 



NMiile it is evident that the poor have much more than their share of illness, 
there remains the matter of medical care, itself. What happens when they 
reach the hospital? 

One can do no better in answering this question than to quote some of the 
vivid ex}X)sition bv Anselm L Strauss in "Medical Ghetto" ( Wiere Medicine 
Fails. A, L. Stra uss ed., Aldine Pub. 1970, pp. 9-26). 

First, they d(j not even reach the hospital as often as do the middle class or 
the aflluent. The frequency of medical visits for poor children in the crucial 
years before puberty is nearly 8() percent less than that of children from 
middle class families. 

Private health insurance should, presumably, normali/.e this situation, yet 
the piK)v are three times as unlikely t(j have health policies as the non-poor. 
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and those who do hold such policies are more likely to be hospitalized with 
multiple rather than single diseases and, thas, to exhaust their protection 
earlier. Cuiiously, cash ditlerencesare not so great; that is, when the poor pay 
directly tor their medical care, their expenditures are not much less than 
those ot the atlluent. 

As nations become urbanized and industiialix.cd, medicine, increasingly, is 
practiced in hospitals in metropolitan aieas. Hospitals and theii clinics, how- 
ever, are not alwa\'s conveniently situated tor the poor. But e\'en when they 
are, they are commonly underutilized. 

There are two major reasons, apart trom economics, tor this: First, the 
organizational structure ot medicine presents something of a hindr ance to 
the ready use of health care tacilitit^s by the poor. Large buildings, intense 
specialization, a complex division of labor, and a frequently cumbersome 
bureaucrac\' provide an aspect of formidableness and impersonality to which 
the poor ai e especially vulnerable. Moreover, hospitals and clinics are organ- 
ized around patterns of work efliciency, determined IcU gely from the profes- 
sional statr point of \iew. Only infrequently are they planned to minimize the 
[X)tential confusions of patients. 

The aaxieties of long waits t or medical care, of being shunted t or tests from 
one laboratory' to another without explanation, of receiving cr>ptic or insen- 
sitixe iastnjction, are sullicient to adversely atfect the attitudes and self- 
esteem and even the symptoms of poor patients. 

While atlluent patients know how, to some extent, to operate within such a 
milieu, or else have their own champions in the foiTn of private physicians, 
the pixjv do not, and they sutler because ot it. 

Tlie second reason tor undemtilizalion of medical care facilities by the 
IxK)r is related to their lite-style. Protessional medical workei-s are. them- 
selves, middle class, and they naturally have middle class assumptions and 
outlooks. They assume that the poor, like themselves, have regular meals, 
lead orderK' lix es, tiy to supp<:)i1 their tamilies, tiy to keep healthy and plan 
tor the future. The tact is that the poor tend to live in the present, and that 
their liv es ar e uncertain and dominated by recurring crises. 

To them, a caretul concern about health and a sense of regard about their 
bcKlies sc\:m unr ealistic in the immediacy of their daily lives. They face the 
ver\' pressing problems of just getting by. Thus, they seek medical assistance 
onlv when absolutely necessary, and those symptoms of ill health which are 
not incapacitating are commonly ignored. 

The consequence is a debilitating cycle, resulting in the poor reaching a 
health care tacility much later* than they should with advanced states of ill- 
ness or waiting until they are actually emergency cases before seeking help. 

iV v.- V: 

A second aspect of the relation of medicine and scx:iety concerns health 
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care in the international setting. That the science and the tcchnolog\' of medi- 
cine traascend national boujidaries is nearly axiomatic. This is rellected in the 
establishment c^i' rapid t'omis of communicatK.n. involving international 
journals and other media, a worldwide distribution of the industrial output of 
medical products, and an increasing tendency of underdeveloped nations to 
organize systems of medical education and health care distribution charac- 
teristic of that ot the industrialized countries. 

This global diffusion of the knowledge and techniques of modern medicine 
is. ol coui-se. good, and ue may anticipate an overall improvement in world- 
wide health care as a result of it. 

Still, while this general e.xpectation rT:ay be tme, cert.:.n disjujictive ele- 
ments e.\ist in the international conte.xt of medicine and mav impair the 
establishment of adequate health care systems in certain areas of the world. 
These elements function in a similar manner to social class and medicine. For 
in truth, when ctnnparing developed and underdeveloped countries, we arc 
clearly dealing with different class structiucs and soci;U and economic con- 
figurations. 

^ -A -.V 

The patterns cjn niortality and morbidity in dev eUjped natioas, for exam- 
ple, have shitted markedly froma preptjnderance of infectious disorders, tea 
variety of chronic and degenerative illnesses, including a spectrum of com- 
plex behavit>ral problems. 

By contrast, underdeveloped natioas display significantly different pat- 
terns ol health risks. The traditicjnal diseases in the historv* of man remain 
prominent in these countries. 

There are other implicatitjns of these differences, as well. First, to para- 
phrase John KncAvles. president of the Rockefeller Foundation (^'American 
Medicine and Wcjrld Health 1976/' Ann. Ini Meet ^.-483-485. 1976), the in- 
dustrialized well-developed nations must recognize that the world of infec- 
tious disease is getting smaller. 

He reniinds us thai we live in an increasingly interdepc-ndent world; that 
regional IcxkI shortages and surging population grcjuth have global conse- 
quences; that 30 times more money is spent on militaiT weapons than on aid 
to developing countries; and. that international tr avel is increasing at a rapid 
rate. 

ft follows that if the wealthy nations of the worid are to devise reasonable 
national health policies for themselves it is essential that they include in their 
planning the health considerations of those underdeveloped countries with 
the highest r ates (jf infectious diseases. 

A second implication of the differences in health risks lx«tween varicnis 
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coiintiics concerns the ability of the indusliiali/ccl and alllucnt nations to 
pi-ovidc responsible world medical leadei ship. 

Massive reductions in morbidity and mortality can Ix* achieved in many 
p(X)r nations by the br()ad application ol public health measures to disease 
pr()blenis. But unhappily, the stiiving ol the medical education systems in 
many ol these natic;ns has been to eliminate those a^mparabie institutions 
which have evolved in the industiiali/cd countries. 

Tlie pattern ol medical education in modem nations, however, focuses on 
curative rather than preventative medicine, and it fosters, therelore, an out- 
l(x>k and a style ()1 practice which underdeveloped nations can ill alford, and 
which olicr little likelih(XKi of having a major impact on their widespread 
health [iroblenxs. 

This represent-s a most unfortunate example of the lack of international 
c(K)rdination in wc^rld medicine. There lU'e many reasons loi* this, but among 
them, clearly, must be included what Rnowles has refeired to as a soil ol 
is(>latii>nism on the part ni' the medically advanced countries. 

Medicine is still inlluenced by the notion of the single cause. It is not used to 
thinking i>f disease in ternts of multi-causality. Tlie elements of the social 
matrix oi human life, as applied to health pr()blems, howevei', do not lit easil>' 
inU) a single causal framework. 

It is clear, lor example, that the lact()rs ni' .social change, involving the 
disiniption oi established cultural patterns, biing about many conditions 
conducive to illness, and, ceilainly, the etiolog\' of disease is altered as cx:cu- 
pational stinctures change. 

Yet nianv physicians igin^re life-style, economic class, and a host of other 
social elements, and regaid as unimix)ilant the relationships between these 
factors and the conditions of iMness in their patients. 

Physicians may Ix* justified in this attitude in teims of the Immediately 
curative actions that can be applied to individual patients. But this attitude is 
not justiiied when viewed in ternis of the actions medical prc^lessionals must 
lake to institute longei'-i-ange preventive health measures in the general soci- 
ety. 

My second point is captured bv the wisdixii found in a statement made by a 
well-known pialai iologist. "If you want to control mosquit(x.'s, you must learn 
to think like a mosquito." 

Applied to matteis of inedicine, thinking like a mosquito requires that 
medical professionals develop and use their empathic capabilities to discover 
and take into account the meaningsof the life situatic^ns enveloping the pop- 
ulation gnuips whom they serve. They must undei stand the nature ol the 
inteiaction of patients with their social environment, mid they must iiy to 
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educate their patient^s so that they become able to connect their life organiza- 
tion and perceptions to health priorities and progi ams. 

Physicians must take the lead in expanding the concept of medical com- 
munity to include not only those professionals working in the sciences or 
invoke d in the delivery of medical care, but also those in society for whom 
medical science and mcdiail services exist. 

"Peace Research and Military Technolo<^^*' 

Aim Myrdal; Ambassador, fomm Cabinet Minister; Swvden 

The scholarship program that canics the name of Senator Fulbiight has 
aroused enthusiasm and carried inspiration to many, many thousands of 
young people around the world. 

Little attention and little money have been devoted to peace research, while 
enormous expenditures of both human and tinancial resources have been 
made on behalf of perfecting war and the tools of war. 

Young scholars pailiciilarly should be led to understand that when choos- 
ing an academic career they have open to them both the traditional routes of 
study and the newly opened fields of peace research. And they should be 
assured that these newer tields are equally or more stimulating intellectually 
than the others. 

It the young people continue to choose in a passive way, they are apt to be 
led consistently to serve the war machines rather than any efforts on behalf of 
peace. Such has been the fate of a vast number of workers in research and 
development. 

The "military brain drain" is a phenomenon that is practically unre- 
searched, as to its impact, and it's even taboo for critical attention. 

Peace ixiscarch is opening several new frontiers of knowledge. It's not a 
single discipline in and by itself. In its many varieties, it is more or less closely 
related to several of the old established disciplines from ethnolog\' and an- 
thropolog\' to individual and social psychology; from political science to 
economics; from elcH;tronics to space engineering; yes, from chemistry of war 
agents to the medicine of prophylaxis and protection against war-caused 
damage. So there is plenty to chocm^ from. 

The newest branch of peace research, the so-called critical anti-establish- 
ment school has largely dev eloped at European centers. They represent the 
counterpart to the 1968 student protests. They might have much to contribute 
if and when enough biilliant people enter the tield. and if and when their 
critical interest lx»comes dii'ectecl toward propo.sing practical political alter- 
natives, 
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The most urgent branch of peace ivsearch, though, is the one that builds up 
a whole armon' ot critical tools against what constitutes the givatest and 
most direct danger to peace, the militar-y establishment's. For most peace 
research ef] oris to date have not sought or f ound the channels that lead to the 
[policymakers. VeiA' tew have really come close to having any impact at all on 
political decisions as to the amis race, as against disaimixment. And I think 
that is exactly what should be done. To do so would revive motivation on the 
pan ot the researchers. Although they should deal absolutely objectively with 
tacts and theoiies, they should select a.s most urj^ent these tields where they 
can serve the disamers more than the weaponizers. 

There are beginnings of such research, but it is more diflicult to tind money 
tor it, and that is one reason why I believe the Fulbright program should 
widen its interests to this tield. 

This kind of research should be pui-sued more under an international per- 
spective. The circumstances which made possible such a course for the 
Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI) are quite interest- 
ing. SwcMJen was just about to celebrate its 150 years of unbroken peace. (The 
last shot the Swedish Army ever tired was in a so-called police action in the 
wake of the wars against Napoleon, in August, 1814, against Norway.) Broth- 
erly coc^peration has since marked the relationships between the two coun- 
tiies, so ut? could not raise a monument to old enmity. Therefore, the Prime 
Minister was persuaded and he, in ttu'n, persuaded the Minister of Finance to 
set aside funds-it's a little bit more than SI million annually now-for an 
international and independent institute for research serving the purposes of 
}x;ace. And now its production covers some one and one-half yards on the 
librai>' shelves-in most university li'-'aries, I hope--and in most foreign 
otlices and defense depanmcnts ar( the world. 

It has an international board and a. . international staff. Its two directors 
have been British, not Swedish. 

Following the recommendations of its funding commission, the Institute 
has so far concentrated iUs research mostly on problems of armament, dis- 
ai mament and arms regulation. 

\'i it if 

I'm not suggesting that research workers should propose a world plan for 
general and complete disajmament. But they could ver>' wMl set up in a 
stepladder fashion different scenarios that would move in that direction. 

Peace engineering is a joint tield for s(x:ial scientists and those with ncilural 
science or engineering training. It is most appropriately suited for people that 
have a young and forward-looking persixjctive. Tliey must be inspired by 
intei-nationalism, not sene more of the nationalism that is poisoning our 
thinking. 

Senator' Fulbright made a ver->- telling statement on this topic in the Senate 



in 1967: 

"The iini\eisitie.s might ha\c formed an eflcctive coiinteiAveight to the 
military-industrial complex by strengthening their emphasis on the tradi- 
tional values ol our denKxracy, but many oC our leading universities have, 
instead, joined the monolithic, adding gieatly to its power and influence! 

"Disappointing though it is, the adherence ot the professors is not gieatly 
surprising. No less than businessmen,' workci-s and politicians, professors like 
money and influence. Having traditionally been deprived of both, they wel- 
come the contracts and consultantships olfered by tlie militate establish- 
ments." 

I'd like to underscore that, and I'd like to be even bolder and raise a ques- 
tion to the future generation of research workers in this lield as pro ctive 
member-s of this great fello%vship group: Even if \ve can't create mcjre of a link 
lor human understanding, in international policies is it not possible that the 
•scientists, collectively, will increasingly demand that the resources at their 
command be utili/.etl for constructive purpo.ses %vhich in the linal instance 
will .serve such international, peace-promoting ideals? 

Many of them have unfettered their imaginations and started to discuss 
how great strides of pr ogress might be taken if peace %vere their priority aim. 
And there are even .some signs of a rebellion on the part of scientists and 
technicians against being used for the impure pu;poses of producing, for 
instance, chemical antl nuclear means of killing man and his enwronment on 
an ever larger- scale. 

And so, my linal conclusion is this: mat our world ne-etls today is a large- 
scale transfer of intellectual talent from military' research to research lor 
peace and de\ elopment. 

It would simultaneously reduce the momentum in the qualitative competi- 
tion for new weapons, which is the truly dangerous element in the arms r ace, 
and It would energize'the development work for .satisfying human needs. The 
true yardstick lor r esearch and development work "is whether they really 
sene progress, not just hasten the course towards enmitv and mutual tle- 
stixiction. 



"Science ami I he Mece.ssilies of I lie Ubrld Enterprise" 

Charles H. Ibu-nes; Ihofessor of Physics; Uniwrshy of Cahfamia: Bcrkelev, 
Cahfontia 

Tliirty >euis ago the worltl hatl just emerged from a great tragedy. Ther-e 
was a newli()|X", a new upiKn tunity lor world harmony, .some rral evidence 
of corning pr-ogi e.ss, and an increiising thrust in man's efforts to untlerstand 
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himscll and his woi'ld. The liiiitod Nations had just Ixvn i^)rn and \vc 
hM)kL«d loiAvaid to its ioruni tor iK'gotiations and agivcnKMUs which might 
hL«lp lhL« world dL*al with tlic inevitable piohlcMns ot adjustments lx:tween 
nati()ns. TIk' power o! seienee had come into mankind's eonseiousness as 
never belore; this [>)wei seemeil almost magieal and omnii^otent to manv, 
il was i^iominentU' eonliihuting on manv tronts to development oi the 
hituiv, and all pe()ples wei'e eager to piomote its spread and win some ot its 
supposedlv ine\itahle IxMietits. 

In that sL-iting. the rulhright Pi-ogiam was laiiiiehed withgi'eat vision and 
i\[ ihe same time with great praeticalitv. It made i>)ssible the exchange ol 
scholais and kn()wledge. and ixMsonal aMinections Ix'tween some ot the 
thoiightlul and creative elements ot all eoiiiUiies. But how ditlerent is the 
common ()utkM)k ntnv. 

Manv ot us have Ixvn among the toi tunate thousands ot individuals who 
haw [xiiticipated in the exchange ot scholars lx«tween nations, and still 
Ix'uetit li-om this exjXM ience. A substantial p:ut ot the hoped-tor lebuilding 
ol ihe siiuctures and economies ot nations so damaged by war has oc- 
cuned. A gieat deal ot new knowledge and niateiial progiess has lx«en 
achie\ ed-not unitoi mly thioughout our woiid but al least widely, Tliere is, 
ne\eitheless. a strong teeling ol disillusionment and discouragement. 
Rampant and sometimes bittei* natitnialism, turther wars, abuse ol the 
I'nited N'ations-that dieam ot woild ()igani/ation--<)verpopu!ation. pollu- 
tion and deteiioiation ot the environnxMit-bx -products ol some of the 
hoiX'd-lor material success-along with resouice shortages and the obvious 
limits to our woiid and ot man's wisdom eontront us now almost e\'eiT- 
whei e. Science and teehnolog\- ba\ e lost some ot their sen or. and lor some 
e\en taken on the asjx'cts ol Llangeious phenomena to be exoici.sed or at 
least earelully contained. 

Iheie is no doubt that the W()iid had too siniple and easv a \ ie\. ot the 
pt)ssibilities aixl couise ol progress, and manv were reiving t(X) easily on 
some wi/ardi \ ol science and techn(jlog\' to solve both man's needs and i'ls 
irascibilitv. Clearlv there weie misconeepticjns about the natun^ ot and th'^ 
i(.ad to man's welllxMug. Cleail\'. we scientists, (lushed wiih a lew succe.^scs 
aiul a new lespect lor the ideas and api^ioach which we oui selves iesix«c<ed, 
werv' o\vii\- tempted to allow oi" even encourage t(K) gieat expectations ol 
science and its applications. I •ndoubtedl\'. wc deseiAc some ol the popular 
skepticism which is born ot disillusionment. 

II pride comes lx*l(Jie a lalL it is just as truethat humility comes U«lore .m 
upswing. Mumilit\' is both necessaiv and blessed. But i! pa.st times might 
haw been tempered with moie ivalism i\nd moic mcKles! expjctations. lor 
the present time, when diliiculties and discouragement piess on us so 
insistentlv. it is also important that we maiiitain the \isi(^n and laith which 
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inspire and keep us pointed in the right direetions. 

The interchange ol* scholars, ot inlbrmation, and of discoveries betwc^^n 
nations which has been so etlectively sponsorvd by the Fulbright Program is 
ba.-. d on two general premises: ( 1 ) ix^r^sonal contact between peoples and 
with other national cultui"es increases international {riendship and sympa- 
thy, and hence improves the chances of world-haiTnony; (2) an increase and 
worldwide sharing of knowlcxlge will help improve man's condition. It is of 
course possible to doubt these premises. On occasion, familiarity can breed 
dislike and disharmony, and knowledge or the spread of knowledge can be 
misused or have unexpected and unfortunate etlccts. The complex of causes 
which shape man's condition always aflord opportunities for question and 
reexamination, and this too is pail of the role of scholarship and explora- 
tion. Certainly, only the naively provincial could believe that opportunities 
for friendship and knowledge will in themselves solve man's problems, 
overlooking all other human phenomena including moral and spiritual 
per spectives. However, the multiple friendships established by international 
exchanges have surely had substantial beneficial effects. And only the 
naively provincial can believe now that knowledge or science are inimical to 
human wellbeing. The half-felt, hdf-expressed idea that man had some 
pristine piisi in which neithei- he nor his environment suffered any affronts, 
a past now being s^ Mled by modem technology, can emerge only from a 
very incomplete gri;.>p of history. 

v.- it 

Senator Fulbright has written of a "new era in international relations" 
after the second world wa. "Military conflicts with nuclear weapons," he 
noted, "had been proved to be unacceptable and therefore some way other 
than rniiitai-y power had fo be found to arbitrate differences among na- 
tions." Of" the situation today, he snys "we must consider the importance of 
tlie international community and the hnks for understanding if we are to 
mc»et and overcome the challenges that are the realities of our woHd" 
Our newer /ealiiics are iio less insistent than the problem of nuclear 
war— together thev make international cooperation all the more critical— but 
fortunately, they lead us immediately into many more positive collaborative 
eflorts than the giim avoidance of nuclear war. 

The development of modern communication and transportation make it 
much n>)ie ditlicult ps>chologically or practically to ignore the severe 
ip'jqiiities of c)pp<jiiunities and of resources which have always been with 
On a worldwide basis, we must expect such communication to increase 
steadily in variety and depth. 

The impact (/f man's growth in numbers and in demands, coupled with an 
increased understanding of ecological interdependence and the effects of 
pollution or environmental change highlight at least three points 
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1. We nuist understand more alxnit environmental interactions, and 
quickly. Otherwise we can easily take, with the best of ivasons. just the 
wiong steps. 

2. We must act c(X)}XTatively. with imjXTative plans, and on a worldwide 
bcLsis to detend our remarkable environment, and therefore mankind. 

3. Diversity of tlora and fauna, and hence probably of jx^oples and nations, 
is an essential part of a healthy woiid. and one with evolutionary tlexibil- 
ity. 

h is obvious that continued population growth can outstrip any wiser or 
more etlkient use of lesources we may wish to envisage, Howevei'. since 
population growth has at present jx^rhaps more to do with sociology and 
economics than with science and technolog>'. I want to tocus pnmanly on 
resources. In spite of some elaborate computer calculations made. I tliink. 
on questionable assumptions, our appai'ent shortages ai'c not, in my judg- 
ment, basic in the sense that they arc unavoidable. They will likely be 
alleviated by a variety of methods-conservation, substitution, and new 
technology. Energy and all the chemical elements (or materials) are around 
us in abundance. More or less by definition, no certain prediction can be 
made of future discoveries. However, probabilities can be estimated and. 
given a varietv of reasonable avenues of progress, human ingenuity usually 
finds a practical one. Tlicre is no known basic reason we cannot eHiciently 
utili/e sunlight, or the abundant and probably benign form of nuclear 
energy associated with fusion. Even natures marvelous photosynthesis 
might be made much more eilicicnt for man's use. But ih^ce is the problem 
of time; we ntx^d more understanding, more wit. and more work. These 
matters' challenge all nations, and the more their scholai's and inventoi-s 
help each other, the sooner will useful solutions be available. 

* v.- Vf 

That the world is small and shrinking, and that no man is an island, are 
not new ideas. But tliev are made ever more cogent by recent developments. 
It is high time lor such ideas to command our thinking, and in this I believe 
a development of the last two decades has been remarkably important- 
space exploration. While manifesting .some aspects ot national rivaliy, I 
believe it has largelv represented a healthy rivalry. Perhaps more than 
anything else made bv man, spacecraft defy definition of national bounda- 
ries. From space, one inevitably .sees one world-beautiful, tightly bound 
together, and limited in si/e. Yet on beyond, there is cin infinite frontier we 
can explore together, and one which can be expected to alTect increasmgly 
our views and our culture. 

Increasing awareness of the earth's and of man's limitations is a great 
as.set rather than a discouragement. There is plent>' of rea.son to hope lor 
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success in solving the physical problems ot niiuikind, or hence the world 
enieiprise to provide not onl.v the necessities but also a dignitied and 
human existence tor all. 

Vr Vr 

But we need more knowledge and tx^tter technolog>', not less, and it is 
those on miirginal economies which need them most. There is not loo much 
timc-no time at all if [population giowth is not checked-and rapid progiess 
requires collaboration and easy communication between those who are 
learning or making new discoveries. 

A- 

Scientitic progivss in the last 3() years has been gicat. in the last 200 years 
multi-re\'olutionaiy. Man's \iews ol his univeise ;.;nd himself have been 
frequently changed by these revolutions. W: no\S' understar.d a gieat deal 
and yet still so little. We have a ix^maikable knowlcd^zc, yet only a very 
partial one about such basic things as the nature of matter and its interac- 
tions. From physics and astronomy we now have substantial evidence on 
the origins and history of our universe, yet se\'ere dilemmas. The meanings 
of the stnmge constant parameters of our universe are still almost complete 
mysteries. In the same state are many of the mechanisms of life or its 
origins, t>n which almost all sciences bear. 

Insight into such questions not only gives mankind inspiration and satis- 
taction; scientitic discoveiies in these or other directions provide a neces- 
sary backgi ound tor applied science and human action, and from time to 
time revcL\J important and unexpected keys to success in taking car*e of 
man's ph\'sical needs. And in these dir*ections-~the realms of scientitic 
disccneiy and the human mind— our world is not small. It invites us and 
extends lx\\'ond an\' limit which can presently be en\'isaged. 
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Public Affairs 



*nte Conflict IwtMveri lnU%ration (uui Natumalisiu* 

MaxJakobson: AmlKissadoy; Mcmai^ui^ Director, Council of I'jconnmic Ch'^a- 
nizcitiuns in rinlanci 

Tlic world situation is LisLially analyzed in tcinis ol ajnllict: the clash 
between ideologies, the stmggle Ix^tween social classes, the n\'ali-\' between 
jx)wer bl(x:s, the contrast lx*tween lich and poor nations. Yet cutting across 
all such divisions there is todav another ty|X' o{ conllict. a contradiction 
betwcx:n two [X)werlLil tendencies allecting both relations between nations 
and developments within dillerent societies, lliis is the contradiction be- 
tween the continuing concentration ol" economic power and the Ir.gmenta- 
tion ol" political authoiity, between the giouing interLiependence ol nations 
and the resurgence of militar>' nationalism. betwcH:n the universal and the 
unique. 

It is cListomaiv to dismiss the small states as negligible quantities in 
international politics— more pawns on the chessboard of a power struggle in 
which armed force is the ultimate arbiter of the late of natioas. Even the 
United Nations Chaiter, while proclaiming the scjvereign equality of its 
member states, recognizes the existence of a hierarchy based on |x>wer by 
granting the Big Five the right of veto and permanent seats on the Security 
Council. Hall a centurv' of uninteirupted svar or preparation for war has 
conditioned as to accept the view that in international alhiirs divisions 
C(junt for more than votes. 

In this respect the Conference of European Scciuity and Cooperation 
lepresents a new departure. It was the lir st major international conference 
which actually functioned in accordance \sith the principle of the sovereign 
equality of its participants. No privileges were granted to the Big Powers; all 
decisit)ns were made by consensus. As the Eurojx^an Conference now is 
about to evolve into a pemiancnt system of consultation and cooperation, 
its pi'ocedures are likely to have a lasting inlluence on the conduct of 
international relations. 

It would be naive to belie\'e or to pretend that such an international 
conierence, or the declaratitjn of principles issued by it. could alFect the 
facts of power undcilying the relations between nations. But it would be 
\'ulgar to dismiss them as having no importance whatsoever. The European 
Conference was significant. I believe, not because it changed reality, but 
because it rellected a changing climate of opinion i*egarding the lundameii- 
tell character of international relations. 

* 
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On the cvc of the Soeond World W:ir theiv uvre in Eiiro|XJ twvnty-one 
minor states, all piii-suing a pcjlicy ol neutrality or at least non-alignment, 
each hoping to avoid being drawn into the field of impending battle bc- 
tvvLvn the Big Powers. In the end, only live succeeded in kcvping out of wai'; 
thrcvot them. Spain, PortugaJ and Ireland, had geography on their side; the 
two others, Sweden and Switzerland had a long-standing tradition of neu- 
trality. All others were tii-st occupied by Axis tbrces and then liberated by 
the victorious Allies. The one exception was Finland which, t^•'JUgh a bellig- 
erent, was neither occupied nor liberated. 

The pattern created by force of anns on the whtjle prevailed after the end 
ot the wai\ The thrcv Baltic states ceased to exist as sovereign nations 
altogether. None of the other states that had experienced occupation and 
liberation revelled to neutrality or ntjn-alignment. Each of them, by varying 
degicvs of tree will, became allied to its liberator, whose forces* in most 
cases, stayed on as protectcjrs. Only the states which had not been occupied 
remained outside the post-war alliances. 

In the aftermath tjf the Second Ubrld War the chances of the small states 
following an indeix^ndent course were not rated high. The Big Five, accord- 
ing to the UN Chaner, weiv supposed to look after the security of all: they 
were in Pi esident Roosevelt's phrase the "Five Policemen of the Wbrld." The 
histor\' of the United States, which had emerged from the war as the most 
powerful ct)unti'y of the wtjrid, was believed to point the way of the future: 
The natitjns of Western Eur(j[x^ wvw urged tcj merge into a United States of 
their oun. East (jf the Elbe, the Communist states already appeared perma- 
nentlv fro/en into a vast monolithic entity under tight central rule. Political 
trends urre expected evemvhere to follow in the direction pointed by 
eccjnomic and technol(jgicaJ development— towards ever greater units. This 
was ivgmled by mt>st not only as inevitable but also as desirable: National- 
ism was hojxlessly obsolete, ideologies were dead, and different social 
s\-stenis u-eie expected gradually ttj converge towaid similar patterns deter- 
mined by ideolcjgically neutral technological factors. 

VJc now see that things have not turned (jut that way. The United Nations 
is not what it was supposed ttj be. and perhaps we should not be too 
unhappN'. tor- surely none of us would wish Roosevelt's Five Policemen to 
maintain law and order in the world. In any case we hear now fewer 
C(jmplaints ab<jut the evils (jf the veto :ind more about the tVTanny of the 
nuijonty ot p<xjr and weak states. 

Indeed, there are mcjre independent nations today than ever before, and 
ncj ( J talks of a United States ui Europe. The experiences of the European 
Econonuc Community have shattered the belief that gr eater political unity 
W(juld more cjr less autonuitically gi7)w out o( economic integration. The 
gtjal ol nionetaiA' union has been |xjstp(jned. 
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In the Communist world, tcx), a similai* process of disintegration is evi- 
dent. The tierce independence of Peking and Belgrade, and the Romanian 
policy of going its own way, have Ixjcn for some time part of the established 
pattern of world politics. But we now aLso witness the emergence of a new 
protestant movement among the Communists in >M:steiTj Europe, where 
one party after another has hoisted the nationjil colors of its own country. 
The frequency' with which Moscow continues to denounce the nationalist 
herc»sy indicates the depth of the problen 

Nationalism, far from obsolete, is indcxjd alive and well, as can be seen at 
every major international conference. At the Law of the Seas Conference, 
for instance, the idea of sharing the resources of the ocean bed beyond 
national control as "a common heiitage of mankind" has faded into the 
background, while the main thnist of the negotiations has been tovs'ard 
extending the national control of coastal states over larger parts of the 
oceaas. Similarly, the demands for a New Economic World Order put forth 
by the developing nations emphasize, as a first priority, the right of each 
nation to dispose of its own natural i-esoiu*ccs. Sovereignty is indexed the last 
refuge of the [xx)r Lind the weak. 

It may seem paradoxical that the poor nations, while asking for a New 
Deal on a world-wide scale, at the same time by their own actions weaken 
the international institutions, above all the United Nations, which are 
needed for carrying out a rcxlistiibution of wealth between nations. Surely a 
New Economic W)rld Order could be created only through a strengthening 
of the authority of international iastitutions, just as on a national level 
policies designed to achieve greater social justice require a strong central 
government. But what is happening today is not the creation of a new order 
but the crumbling of the old. 

The international system constructed at the end of the Second World War, 
with its principal institutions such as the United Nations Organization and 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF), was ellectively backed by the 
military power and world-wide political influence of the Unitcxi States. Its 
aim was to achieve the greatest possible fi*eedom of international trade, 
based on fixed currency rates regulated by the IMF and on a strong and 
convertible dollar. It was assumed that an infusion of western capital and 
technical aid, in quantities that the donors could painlessly spare, would 
enable the poor countiies of the Third Wbrld to take off on a steep curve of 
economic development. It was a system that implied strong confidence in 
the supeiiority of the social and economic values of western industrial 
societies. 

Today, after Vietnam, the limitations of American power have become 
apparent. The dollar is no longer what it used to be, and the floating rates of 
exchange tend to elude international control. The IMF, like the UN itself, is 



lanfiishing. 'Ilic nuillinalional coq"K)raiic)ns-~<)tfspnng.s ot lilxMuli/cd 
Irade^rc coming under increasing attack. ITic cflicacv ot development aid, 
in its present form, is viewed with growing skepticism. And the values ol' 
western industrial societies aie being strongly challengcH:l. not least in the 
western world itselt. 

A A >v 

The present r elationship bctwcvn the supcnx)\ver*s ditlers in a fundamen- 
tal way from the liistorical precedents so often refeircxl to. Traditionally, 
great powers formed alliances against a third power and were kept together- 
only for st) long as they had a common enemy. Today, the common enemy 
of the Soviet Union and the United States is ncjt a third \X)\\vv but nuclear 
wai' itself: an enemy which is not likely to go away. As a result, the immense 
accumulation of nuclear aims in the hands of the suj-H^r-powers has acquiied 
a curiously abstract character'. More and more nuclear amis are being 
prcxJuced and new ones developed and perfected for their deteirent ef- 
lect— that is, in order not to be iiscxl. The nuclear arsenals arc not readily 
available as means lt)r the achievement of |X)litical ends. 

Living as we do in the shadow of the balance of terror we have had to 
learn a new perception of the characi of international contlict. We are no 
longer piroccupied with the classical issues of international politics— dis- 
putes between states about frontiers and tenitories or rival claims for the 
physical control over populations and resources or str'ategic routes, the kind 
of issues that dominated the inter-national scene from the Congiess of 
Vienna to the end of the Second World War. 

The acc ' ion oi tenitoiy no longer brings secuiity or even economic 
advantag i usually creates political problems. Tlie Americans did not 
go on ligh V- n IndtxMiina in order to keep hold of a countiy but to get out 
of it. The Russians did not send their trcKjps into Czechoslovakia in order to 
control its tenitory. The issue ol Berlin is not related to its str'ategic or 
material importance. 

The biggest shock sullered b\' the Wl'stern World in recent >ears was 
caused, not by militar\' conllict, but by the .sudden ii.se in oil piices. The 
issues with which we are precKCupied ttxiay arc the unceilainties of the 
situation in Spain and Poiiugal. the mysteiies ol the power struggle in 
China, the consequences ol the poor hai-\ est in the Soviet Union, the Ameri- 
can pivsidential election, racial tension in Southern Aliica, the role ol the 
Communist parties in Italy and France: in short not conllicts or disputes 
betWLX*n states but rather political stxMal, and econtimic developments 
which tend to spill over national lx)rders. 

In dealing with such issues, it is no longer enough to count divisions to 
iissess the strength ol stales; economic vitality, social cohesion, political 
stability, cultural maturilv also matter. Size is not decisive: bigness in some 
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cases iiuiv even k' a liaiulit ap. We all know (luU there are h'\\i nalions. which 
arc intlc|XMKlent in name onlv. while some small nations are able to assert 
ihcnisclvcs cvLMi in adverse eircunistanees. 

ITicrc arc pLt//.ling and even Jisturhin^ eontradictioiis in all this. Ilie 
hagnicnlation ol |>olitical aiitlioritv seems lo go against the grain ot eco- 
nomic and technological j)rogrcss; the reviv al ol nationalism (lies in the lace 
of the growing inlcrdc|XMKlcncc between slates. The ctHiscciuences oi mod- 
ei ii tcchnol(jg>' ovcrtlow national houndai ic.s. autl the satellites circling our 
gloix* make a mockerv ol sovercigntv. 

Natltuialism. however, is onlv a surlacc manilestation ol a dcvjK'r current 
that cuts across national divisions. all levels, there is a growing relvllion 
against the lyrannv ol large-scale units, People do not want their lives to Ix' 
am Irom lar awav bv laccless men in central buieaucracies or big organi- 
zations Ol" vast industrial enterprises, lliex' wish U) take part in the decisions 
thai shajx* their lives and their luture. 

hi the altermath ol the Second World War the oveiAvhelming demand was 
lor recognition ol the validity ol universal human rights and values. \\k: ncnv 
have moved onto a new level: the demand is lor recognition oi the particu- 
lar rights and values, not onlv ol nations and peoples, but also oi' regions, 
minorities, and other sjxvial groups including the light to Ix dillcrent. llx* 
emphasis has shifted trom the essential unitv ol all nxMi to the gieat diver- 
silv ni the human race, Mankind or l'uro|x* or die Third Woi ld oi- proletar- 
ian inteniationali.sm are abstractuHis; nations. jX'oples. tiilx's. communities, 
villages are living realities. To recognize this lad is not lo reject the need lor 
international ccK)jX'ration. This need is surelv ttKlay greater than ever Ix*- 
lore. But there is also a gieater awareness ol the necessity to kise interna- 
tional c(K)[XMation on genuine respect lor the rights ol each pai ticipant. For 
the small states, this is a message ol modest hojx*. 

"Htneri^Hi^ Siaies in World A/fairs" 

l}(i\i(ls(ni Xifol: Lxccmin' Dnvcior: Uniial Xiiliofis Uisiuulc far Ttaifiifii^ancl 
Rcsciirch: Sierra Irinic 

The loundei s ol the United Nations have wiselv recognized the indiv isibility 
ol international jx-aee and securitv: the necessitv ol equal lights and sell- 
detennination i)\ jx'oples evervwiiere: aiul the lntei*de|XMidence ot eco- 
nomic, social, cultural and humanitarian probleiii.s. 'Hie main pur|x>se of 
the UN. its stated in the first articleol the Charter, is to achieve international 
C(K)|XMatioii in tlicse three areas. 

hiiliallv. during the lirst decade ol the Cold War, the l(x:us ol concern was 
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mostly on issues oi inlci luilioiuil [vaiv and scvmily. 

But with the subsequent achuission ol Aho- Asian slates into the United 
Nations, issues ol human t ights. seH-detennination and eeonomic develop- 
nx.'nt uvre accorded ec|ual [Mioritv with the ichued problem ol world |x*ace. 

\Vl' have now reached a stage at which major crises in dillercnt areas 
have induced new awareness ol the gravity, complexity and inlei ielaled 
ness ol the global problems ol IixkI and population, energv and natural 
resources, trade and Iransler ol technologv. ;uid the impact ol dcvelopuK'nl 
upon (he enviionment. 

The ad h(X' world conlerences oigani/ed in the past lew \eais signilv the 
serious elfort Ixing made to establish a more equitable svstem ol interde- 
pondence through mutual accomtncxlation anujng the diverse conii>oncn(s 
ol the intct7iati(jnal communitv. 

Hie divisiijn (jI the world into conllicting ideological, |X)litical. and eco 
nomic camps has undergone considerable change in the past M) vears. 

niere \ras at lits! the concc|M ol the two worlds, liiust and West, drsided 
by an Iron Cutiain which is now, mercilully we h()|x\ getting aislv, 

Subsequentlv. there emerged, also a Tliird World consisting ol the non- 
white [XHjples ol Alrica and /Vsia, the Luin /\mencan nations ;uid Hxialist 
Yug( )sla\'ta. 

With the advent ol delente, the classic division has now Ixvn lx*twec*n an 
already divided, dcvclo|xd world and the grouping ol developing counlhes; 
the notlh-south division Ix'twcvn the wealthv. indusltial north and the 
pix)rer. tropical south. 

Within the gnoup oi tleveloping countties there is now a relativelv new 
categon ; a F\)urth World, consisting ol the least develo|xd c{)untries. most 
ol them in Ahica. 

, Hiis belated recognition ol the deprisetl as a case lor s|xcial attention has 
Ixrn accompanied by a gneater ccmcepiual and practical rclinenx'tit ol the 
distinction Ix'tvveen wealth and development. 

IX'\el(jpment is ntjw seen laigely in terms (jI the use {)l advanced lechnol- 
Ixvause Uxlav some ol die dewloping countries with marketable, 
naluial lesouices are lar wealthier than man\ ol the develoixd ccaintrics 
with advanced tcchnolog'\\ 

We have, in (he I'nited Nations, im ideal universal center lor haimijuiza- 
tion ol divei gent interests, its main organs provide lor a dvnamic interplav 
among the diverse groupings ol a regional, Lvon{)mic. and political charac- 
ter. 

The local |'>osiiion ol the United i\ati{)ns Secretary General under the 
Charier- has Ixen used with corrsummalc skill bv each incumbent, not onlv 
t{) implement the agrecd-on policies etlecli\elv. but also to serve as an 
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impiulial intcimcdiaiA' Ix^twccn states and as a spokesman for the entire 
organization. 

The General Assembly itselt has urged member states and intei'national 
organizations to give "all possible assistance" to the Ai'iican nationalists 
struggling against coKmial mie and racial injustice. 

it is in this connection that the major p<j\vcrs, which still maintain special 
links uith these cixintiies and, therctore, a leverage with the recalcitrant 
regimes, could play a crucial lole iur jx'acetul change. 

The estern powers in the Security Council have acknowledged their 
comi. ()biectivcs uith the At'iican states concerning the need to abolish 
aparihrid and culoniahsm. but ihey have nt)t agi'eed to use all the neccssaiy 
means ol international pressure, a) induce change. 

Anv move b>' the United States and other major powers with commercial 
ties to South Ahica. t(jwards the sanctionist approach of the majority oi 
states, would undoubtedl\' help U) build an etl'ective common strategy tor 
ivacelul change in the whole area 

The most dillicult situations lor IxAh the UN and the Oigaiiization for 
Ah ican I nitv have lx*en the internal conllicts ot Alrican states. One of the 
meatcst challenges laced by the newly independent states iill over the 
uorld-and parlicularl\' in At rica-is that of nation building, the creation ol 
a commi>n sense oi nationhtKKl among dispaiate ethnic groups and the 
acceleration ol ec(jnt)mic development and modernization. 

The political and economic problenxs of small states and the remedies 
(,lx,*ntothem have lx:en extensively studied by the UN Institute for Training 
and Reseai'ch and othei- international (ji-ganizations. 

It is now uulelv recognized thai adequate regional development and 
ellectivc bargaining with the develojied world can hardly take place without 
c(K)perative anangements among neighboring countries and without sus- 
laincd solidaritv among raw matciial prtxluceis and other developing 
coiintiies. , 

Finallv. in todav's world oi interdependence, no state, large or small, is 
imnuine to evwnal inlluences. An impnilant element of modem diplomacy 
is. thereloi l- » vjnimize, if not exclude, the negative as|xrts and to chan- 
nel the 1^ Mt..,; ones towiu'ds the goals of the international community. 

Naturallv. Ujc ^nailer states have a limited capacity to fend otf foreign 
interfeicnce in their ailaii^, unless they fomi a common front. 

Accoidinglv. most ot the developing countries of the Third World have 
institutionalized their solidaiity by lonning the non-aligned group for polit- 
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ical affairs, the group of 77 for economic affairs, and regional organizations 
for all aspects within their own areas. 

Success in this regard will depend not only on the efforts of African states 
themselves, uithin this group, but also, significantly, on the cooperation of 
the global powers; by exercising the utmost restraints in intra-African 
disputes, as in that of Angola, and by responding fully to the requests of the 
international community for liberation assistance and development aid. 

* * * 

All these are examples of the more conspicuous diplomatic linkages and 
crosscurrents among states. Equally significant are the complex transna- 
tional links of an intellectual, scientific, cultural and commercial character 
which constitute the warp and woof of the international community. 

The capacity of a responsible communication media to strengthen these 
international bonds is unlimited. Most impressive has been the influence of 
educational exchanges upon international understanding. 

It is gratifying to celebrate the unsurpassed record of the Ful bright-Hays 
program, which has broadened the international horizons of so many lead- 
ers in developed and developing societies. 
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Media 



"TVw Lex'els of Couummicatiou' 

Miguel Alenian Vekisco: Executhv Vice [Resident, TELEVISA, S.A; Mexico 

The fragmcnlalion ot social gimips and of nations according to their devel- 
opment must be taken into consideration in any analysis of foirntilae leading 
to viable solutions. Various international gn Aips and academic study groups 
accept tiiis point of view. A primary function of the media is to help arrange 
the disappeai*ance of the inequalities which threaten world peace. The mass 
media as channels of education must deal with objectively iuentifiable reali- 
ties. 

Advancing technolog>' makes these courses of action more uigent than 
ever although these problems exist and were even pailially solved in the past 
in societies as remotely remov ed from the Wfest as our ovvn Mexican pre- 
Colombian society. Unfortunately, radio and other media frequently resort to 
criteria and methodologies which do not suit their countries of origin, or they 
accept ft)reign influences which are rejected by the masses because they 
violate ivality. Nevertheless we do live in a ".satellite-based" epoch which 
should help to guarantee moden: man's right to the free access to informa- 
tion that is timely and tme. 

"PiiHing the Wraps on (he Pfvss' 

Jenokl K. Footlick; (iencral Editor: Newsweek Mcii^adne: Mew York, New 
York 

{Stibsiiniting for Oslxjrn Elliott, Editor-in-Chief and Chainmn of the Board, 
Newsweek.) 

I was once foilunate enough to receive a fellowship to study abroad. It was 
not, as it happened, a Fulbright, but the academic yt.^ar I spent at the 
London Schcx^l of Economics and Political Science (LSE), and the months 
that i spent traveling, both before and after that academic year, were 
among the most rewai'ding of my life. 

At the LSEJ Wcis designated as a research student. This category included 
many of us who had graduate degrees and were not going to further credit, 
and we had a Research Student's Common Room on. as I remember, the 
fourth floor of the building. I think it's safe to say I s{x:nt at least as much 
time in thei e, iis I spent in anv classroom or seminar room. This could not 
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be attributed to a lack of* interest in more ; , -ly academie aflairs, because 
in that room were gathered young men and women like me from all over 
the world, from countiies that were newly independent, from areas that 
were then colonies and aie now independent. 

In that room, we sipped tea and munched biscuits imd talked and argued 
endlessly, and I think I learned more during th(jse h(jurs than I ever learned 
in any other ro(jm at any one time. I received, tor the first time, scjme 
indication from what is fair to assume w.re the future leaders of these 
countries-how they felt abcjut their r- > iheir identitv in the world, and 
how they felt about the United States. 

I tried often enough, he. knows, to clear up svhat I pcuceis'ed to be 
their misunderstandings ot liie country in which I had grouri up, and they 
attempted to do the same f(jr me. did not always agix^e. In fact, it s fair 
to say that we probably disagrc^ed more often than we agieed. But there 
really is little d(jubt that we came away uith a better understanding of each 
(jther and each other's countries. 

From that direct experience, I say \rith considerable conlidence that 
international education and international education exchange are ciitical 
elements in making this world in \\'hich we live function. 

It could be argued that exchanges are tlie best routes to international 
understanding. They prcjvide tens of thousands of one-tc^one relationships 
o( the kind I ve described, developed by professors and students working in 
foreign countries, all of them geometrically increased when the fellowship 
holders return to their own countries and share uith others u'hat they have 
learned. U't's compare, is it better than the type of ccjmmunication that 
results (rcjm the efloils (A the press? 

;V -.V :> 

Rather than more ct)mnHinication through the world press, \\e seem to be 
facing less in recent years. 

Some go\ emments maintain either specific censorship, tjr make repcjiiing 
as dillicult as possible. 

Newswvt'k conespondents ha\ e Ix'en Jailed and ex|X«lled and cut oil Injm 
sources in just the last lew years, (jn e\eiT continent except, jXThaps 
Antaiiiea-ancI I understand the penguins are \v\y suspicious even now. 



A recent repoil. bv Amnesty Intei national, suggests ihat 67 journalists 
ha\e been detained (jr. as the reput said, have disappeared in 17 c(jun- 
tries— and that's {jnly the (jnes that they know about. 

Almost all ol the joui'nalists, according to the re|X)i1, are "detained in 
violation of Anicle XIX ol the United Nations Uni\ersal Declaration of 
Human Rights, \^hieh asserts the light of e\er\{jne to receiv e and impart 
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iniumialit^n through an\' media. Many ol the journalists are held uithout 
charge or tiial. Some have been subjected to toilure." 

But we, ii he United States, do not merely point our finger at other 
eountiies. I cuj not, and I don't think my colleagues here do. Tlie United 
States Qjngress has under ctjnsideration a bill known as S-I. which can- 
make a Clime ol musi oi the investigative repoiling that has led to exposuix- 
ui the senous scandals in our gtj\'ernment duiing recent years. Under that 
act. oilicials will (j! ten lx« ajurling imprisonment if they speak to us, and we 
the same il we publish material abcjut government illegalities. 

I'f --V 

11 communications are ncjt Iree, it's cleai'ly not gocxi lor international 
relations oi" educational exchange. 1 supptjse we can locjk at this as the 
hall-empt\' and hall-lull bottle. Tliere seems to be* more freedom ui commu- 
nications than when kings ailed by Di\ine Right. Tlierc seems to be better 
c()mniunicati(jn than theie vu^s in the Middle Ages. could, perhaps, 
agi ee to that. 

But since we ha\e more literacy in the world-as low as it is in some 
places-moie liteia'A. more technolog>', satellites that can move infoma- 
tion l apidlv, it seems that our ccjmmunications are swifter- but not necessar- 
i!v surer. It just tmght to Ix* Ix'tter. 

One brief tjptimistic ntJte, not related to the press necessarily: It .seems to 
nic that the exchange of scholars-cultural exchange, in gcncral--is freer 
ihan the international dissemination of information through the press. 
These piogranis wor k, and the\' need t(j be sustained and nourished. 



^'llw Ptvss and Inteniaiioncil Vmlerstauding' 

Jcifucs B, Rcstnn: Coliimnist unci Direaor; The New Yor k Times; mislwi^toti. 
Lie 

11 vou kH)k at the pr ess (jf the W( )iid ttxiay. \ (ju have to conclude that censor- 
ship is gi(A\ing. even in the free worid. Thcr-e arr conflicts gixjwing even in 
this country between the Fir st Amendment of the Constitution, guar-anteeing 
a fr ee pr ess, and the Fourth Amendment of the Constitution, guar*anteeing a 
Iree trial. 

E\ en in this countrT at the pr esent time, we iind an extr aor*dinary par*ad(jx; 
nainejv. that fr-om the beginning of the w-ar- in Vietnam thr-ough Water-gate, 
these not Ixing the tW(j most glorioiLs chapter's in the history of America, the 
pr ess has Ixen in the center of the controver'sy. 

It is (jne of the gr eat chapter s of the American iVec press, and yet we have 
come oirt of it, mor e criticized. UKjr'e in ccjntention in the courts, in the Con- 
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gress, and in the Executive branch of the government than ever bet ore. 

It iy perfectly obvious what the miracuJous communications of the modem 
world couid do for human education and understanding if they would 

-> Vr 

The first thing to say about the communication ot news in the world is that 
it is essentially national. We tind, increasingly, even in this country, that the 
news, as newsprint gets more and more expensive and the competition of 
television gets more and more savage, the press tends to concentrate more 
and more on national news and even upon local news, 

U you could measure the cost of newsprint in this country, I think you 
would rind that as it goes up in cost, the percentage of foreign news published, 
even in our best papers, declines in the same proportion 

This is a problem. We on the New York Times, for example, put two million 
words a day thiough our hands. From that two million words, we select 
1(X),(KX) words, and we are deeply divided, 1 and my colleagues, as to what that 
mm) words should be. 

The tendency in even a great paper like the Times riglit now is not to print 
more and more documents as more and more important documents come 
out, but actually to print, under the pressiu e of economics, fewer and fewer of 
the geiTninal documents in contemporaiy history. 

The Times of London, which invented the idea of being the newspaper of 
record, does not now jven pretend to print the documents or to keep the 
historical record of the world. 

Second, most of the news that is circulated ar ound the world todav is dom- 
inated by western sources; that is, by the Associated Piess, the United Press 
International, Reuter's, and Fr ance Press. There ar e, of course, in other- areas 
of the world dominated by the dictorial countries vAih ditferent systems, 
agencies like Tass that serve ditferent communities. But we have no really 
indejx^ndent locallv oriented or continentally oriented Latin American 
agency. V\b have, as yet. no r eally effective Aliican or Asian news agency. And 
it seems to me as a rep(jrler in this country that this is a great pity, because as 
our economic dillicultiesin the West grow, the tendency of the press her e is to 
send fewer' and fewer correspondents into the worid. 

As the interdependence of nations- :inci need thereof— has gi'owp, the 
number of eorTesp<jndents goi ng f r om thr' West i nto the developing worid has 
decr ecLsed. it may Ix^only in Japan thai :.ie number ot correspondents going 
abroad has incr eased in the last decade or so. 

Third, 1 would p(jint out to you that when wv: do cover the news of the 
worid— £ind this is not only a criticism of our o\\r\ press; it s a kind of disease 
in the journalism of the world— the news we report is essentially the news of 
C(jntention and (;1 wliat went wrong in whatever country we are reporting 
tVt)m. This is understandcible, historically, in this country. My gener ation of 
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reporters learned what we call jwlice blotter journalism; that is, we went to 
the polic^ court and took down oil the police blotter the crimes or misde- 
meanors that had happened that day, and that is essentially what we re- 
fX)rted; that, together with the news of conflict coming from the county court- 
houses. 

When this countr\' in the thirties became more centralized under Roosevelt 
in this ciiy, the country boys came to Weishington and applied that same 
technique oF reporting what was in contlict, what had gone wrong. And with 
the outbreak oF the Second World War, when the United States finally put its 
power behind its ideals, and we went into the world, we tended to do the same 
thing. The result is that though we have made considerable progress on this 
point, in our coverage of the world we are still applying those old techniques. 

-.V * Vr 

There was a period of almost 15 years when Vietnam dominated the news 
of Ameiican papei-s. That war ended for us but not, alas, for many other 
people a little over a year ago, and now, you never hear anything about Viet- 
nam. 

Suddenly, however, the center of the world has become Angola and, to- 
moiTow, Rh(xiesia, I supix)se. And I frankly don't know what we're to do 
about this problem of the modem definition of news. It is very* close to human 
nature, I'msoiry tosay. We talk, primarily, about the people who wnt wrong, 
the people in trouble, and the press does the same thing. 

In the press today we're also absolutely fascinated by the past and fasci- 
nated by what is secret. The Secretary of State sjx^nt about two and a half 
months when detente became an issue tr>ing to compose a careful definition 
of U.S.-Soviet relations, and went to San Francisco and finally delivered a 
really conceptual speech about these relations. Probably because it was not 
classified, the press of the country paid ver\' little attention to it. He then went 
two weeks later to London for a meeting of the heads of our missions in 
Europe. There they had rather a ai:3ual exchange of information on the same 
subject of East-West relations. A copy of that discuss'on was composed by a 
secretarv', who sent a precis of it back here, and it leakeu. This became a great 
journalistic scoop, and though it was far less precise, far less dependable than 
the original document, it became a world issue. 

So we have that kind of problem. And here, again, it's easier to define the 
problem than to say what is to be done about it. I don't, however', want to 
leave this in a hopeless state or Ix* too negative about it. 

There are some hopeful trends. There is a new gener ation of press journal- 
ists rising in this country. They are in an odd situation. First, the radio took 
awav from the newspaper the task of being the first purveyor of the news. 
Ilien along came television and took away the great descriptive story. So even 
if a newspaper r*e porter can write in iambic [xntameter, it is very har d for him 
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to compete, say, in the description of the burial of Jack Kennedv when 90 
million people have watched the occasion on television .... That you cannot 
compete with. 

Therefore, a thoughtful rising generation of reporters in the press is real- 
izing that they must begin to pay far more attention to the causes of human 
turmoil and human conflict. And I sec these young men coming up, and I 
must say, I'm very hopeful about what they nmy do. 
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Projections for the Future 



*'Glohal Political Trans fontuition*' 

Zhigfiiew Brzczimki; Herl?ert Uliman Professor of Gox^mnmv: Director of 
the Research Institute on International Change; Cohonbia Unix^rsity; New 
York, New York 

The Fulbrighl pi ogi am came at a time that pai'allelcd and in some ways even 
impIieitK' rellccted a phase of our history that was dominated by manifest 
Amenean paramountc v in world allairs. 

It was a creative |x:nod in the sense that in the immediate post-war years 
the United States lauri( hed a major architectural etlbrt designed to shape 
new and enduring international an angcments, and it did in tact create a new 
and more coo|x;rati\'c international system. The new system replaced an 
eai-lier system, largely European in scope and London financed, . nd it was 
that system which collapsed under the cumulative blows of World War I, the 
Great Depiessit)n and World War II. 

The system which replaced it, largely crx-ated from these shores, was now 
Atlantic in scope. It was American protected and fargely New York financed, 
and it was a tmlv iiiter-national system in the sense that it involved a series of 
institutions, a series of lelationships, a seiies of procedural practicesand a set 
of underKing pt.liiical, as well as philosophical assumptions. It was an inter- 
national svstem in the sense that it provided a basic framewor-k for the inter- 
relationship of )iations, fo)- the How of money, foi* the distribution of power. 
But it was at the .same time a .system still largely based on cultural, political 
ht)mogeneitv of the weston Eui'ocentiic worid. 

Since the cr eation of that .system, more than two billion people have been 
added to the human community and, equally impoilant, more than 100 new 
nation states have arisen and have either become or are stri\ing to become, 
participants in the inter-national political process. 

This change is fai* ]-caching, and it has implications i'ov the natiu'c of the 
intcM tiational system, for (Xir o\^n societies, and very much for oui* future. 

Demographic gio\^lh is producing a much more congested worid, and a 
worid which has become much more interactive. But it is also pi oducing a 
worid increai^ingly askew in terms of its demographic distributions. For the 
trirly rapid growth is in those parts of the \^o)*ld on which the intemational 
system created in 1945 has not been based: in Asia, in Utin America, in 
Africa. It is pr'oducing societies whose popirlation< increasingly outnumber 
the Eunxentiic worid. More im|xjrtant for the fi :ure, these are societies in 
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which the young part ot the population is a higher percentage of the total 
than is the case in the West. On the average the percentage of the population 
under 15 is close to twice as high in these parts of the world than in what is 
customarily described as the West. And this has obvious and far reaching 
implications for the future. 

It means not only that these are the more populated parts ol'ihc world, but 
it means that these are parts of the world increasingly inhabitCLi younger, 
more productive peoples, whereas our own societies will increasi: <'lv in the 
decades ahead have larger and larger proportions of their populat, i either 
engaging less in productive activity or more generally dependent oi others 
for their continued scxial existence. This is bound to allect the cultuial style, 
the mood, and the quality or character of our lives. 

At ihe same time the appearance of many new states itself creates pres- 
sures on the existing international system; pressures for change, for adjust- 
ment, and for accommodation. As a consequence, the existing international 
system is iaced with a number of signihcant pressures as well as changes. 
First, simply thai the existing international system cannot accommodate all 
would-be participants, nor can it any longer exclude some of them from 
participation. The former proposition applies particularly to the new states, 
which claim, and in my judgment with justification, that not all the existing 
international arrangements are based on the pri.;ciple of equity, and that 
they do have a right to a larger share of political power and influence. 

It also means that a number of states which excluded themselves earlier 
fr{jm the international system or in some cases were deliberately excluded— 
notably the Communist states— now can assert with a greater degree of valid- ' 
ily and political ellecti veness their clai m to participation as well. The existi ng 
international system is, consequently under severe stress, and some parts of it 
are in jcn^pardy. 

Secondly, as a result of these changes, the American position in the world is 
itself changing significantly. When the Fulbiight Act was bom the United 
States was paramount. Today its role is pivotal, but no longer paramount. It 
no longer can dcjminate, it no longer can impose its will. But at thesametime 
we should have no illusions about the continued centrality of the American 
role. The American role remains pivrnal in the sense that America remains the 
single most important inlluence for g(xxl or for e\il through acts of commis- 
sion as well as of omission. Thus what the United States does or docs not do in 
response to the problems aire, .dy mentioned remains quite central to the 
ability of the international system to move forward, to adjust, to accommo- 
date, to reform and to make itself histoiically relevant. And the international 
system is highly dependent on the degiee lo which the United States itself 
dedicates itself to such a task. 

Tile Kjle of the West, moiv generally in the C(jntexi (jf the international 
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system, is shifting from thai of direct political domination to that ol essen- 
tially technological leadership and (potentially) ol humanistic inspiration. 
This is .ital change, lor the international system as we've understood it lor 
the last 200 years, has been dominated by the West and particularly by Eu- 
rope. That political domi nation has come to an end. But the West still remains 
the vital, the innovative, the technologically creative part ol the world com- 
munity. There is no denying that, cind this gives the West a creative role to 
pla\' provided that capacity is linked to its ability also to project the relevant 
humanistic and spiritual message. 

This in turn pertains as much to what the West does internationally in 
relationship to its own scx:ieties. as what the West does exteinally in relation- 
ship to global problems. It means in any case a profound redefinition of the 
historical role and the global purpose of the V\l\st in world alFairs, 

iV iV i( 

with the United States no longer pai:amount, though still pivotal, the inter- 
national scene is witnessing the appearance of a number of key regional 
hegemonic p{)wers which exercise regional inlluence on iheir neighbors, ei- 
ther C(x:)pcrative or antagonistic in character but a decisive inlluence none- 
theless. The role of Brazil in Latin America is increasingly that of a hegemon, 
welcomcxl by others in some cases, feared by others in some cases. The same 
is true of Iran, in that arc of states spanning South Asia and the Middle East. 
The same is true in a more limited sense for the time being in the case of 
Nigeria in Western Africa. The same may be true of India in South Asia. The 
same is potentially true of Indonesia in Southeast Asia. 

h iV * 

The rising demands for the new world economic order rellect the appear 
ance of new and dominant global values, it is probably no exaggeration to 
postulate that the principal organizing and motivating idea of the nineteenth 
century, which made lor political change and mobilized political action, was 
the idea of liberty. This is what moved nations and peoples, what created 
heroes and villains. Today increasingly the motivating idea is either equity or, 
more generally, equality. This is becoming the dominant motive of political 
precxcupations. And on the international scene it is taking the shape of a 
rising crescendo of demands lor a new world economic order. 

A true reading of the political andsocial evolution of our own society would 
indicate that in the last 100 years oiu^ democracy has become deeper and 
more widespread because of increascxl political participation resulting in the 
redistribution of political power, and with it the redistribution of social and 
economic opportunities. This is what has made our democr*acy vital and 
enduring. It is this process which makes me profoundly optimistic about the 
lutiu-e of democracy. It is a process which produces complications, antago- 
nisms, and tensions, but historically it is a pixxress not to be feared but to be 
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welcomed. 

In the shorter nm it does produce increased tensions and increased con- 
flicts. Its cumulative immediate effect is to match the enduring East-Wfest 
conflict of the last thirty years, which has so dominated world affairs, with the 
surfacing and increasingly dominant NortlvSouth conflict. And thus the pat- 
tern of world conflicts has become increasingly more complicated. 

* * * 

These intersections may take place in other parts of the world in the future 
and they indicate, therefore, that the process of world change, while hopeful 
in its longer range historical thrust, does pose the gravest short-term dangers 
to international stability, and requires a response that not only deals with 
these problems on their merii.s, but also sees them in a wider historical per- 
spective. 

Some of the dangers inherent in this change are ominous. They could in- 
volve in some cases the fragmentation of internal ord. rin some key societies, 
laj gely because the international community in some cases will be unable to 
respond to the internal problems of the societies concerned or because these 
societies will have so walled themselves off from international change as to 
make themselves anachronistic and more .susceptible to pent up and accu- 
mulating internal changes. I have in mind, as an example of the first, the 
cumulative clangers posed by social and economic pressures on the ability of 
the Indian system to survive. I have in mind in the latter case the accumu- 
lated political national pressures uathin the Soviet Union which perhaps is 
not changing as rapidly as it might. And in either case, internal disruptions 
and conilicts which in both cases svcm likely prospects for the 80's, would 
reverberate on the intematiunal scene producing anxieties and ambiguities. 

More generally, a longer-range danger pertains to the international system 
as well. We face the increasing prospect of nuclear proliferation which is 
today almost imp<jssible to avoid. Such proliferation, in the context of the 
dispersal of p<jlitical power, the rise of regionally hegemonic poutjrs, and the 
intersections of East-West and North-S<Juth conflicts is infinitely more dan- 
gerous than it would have been ten or even Uhccn years ago. li is one of the 
paradoxes of our time that the nu)sl likely states to acquire nuclear weapons 
in the foreseeable lulure ar e the piK)r and not the rich stales: the states that 
cannot afford them and yet will have them, rather than the states that can 
afford them and feel that they do not ncx^d them. And this paradox highlights 
the inherent instability of the international .system in the context of its funda- 
mental historical transformation. 

What cire the implications of this tor us in terms of the present and the 
future? In some ways the implications luv as simple as they are monumental. 
They call lor nothing less than again a massive architectural ef fori at shaping 
a new interTiational system— simultaneouslx- on ever>- one of the major fronts 
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of world affairs. They call for an effort to create a new international system 
more encompassing, more cooperative, and susceptible to the promotion of 
change. The international system wc created in 1945 was designed to promote 
peace in reaction to the wars which preceded it. The international system we 
need today must be designed to promote progress. The international system 
created in 1945 was designed to create free trade in reaction to the obstacles 
which produced the depression. The international system wc need to create 
today has to address itself to problems of ccononriic equity. These are prob- 
leras of enormous scope. They will mean that we in this country will have to 
cooperate much more closely than we think possible with the Europeans and 
the Japanese in shaping macroeconomic policies that coordinate more 
closely with our internal domestic economic policies. Otherwise, the interna- 
tional scene will lack the nc^essaiy ingi-edienl of political economic stability 
in that pail of the world which is still pivotal to the progress of the rest of the 
world. 

But these etlbrts will have to be matched at the same lime by simultaneous 
efforts to increase the scope of North-South cooperation. To absorb and in- 
troduce into the iniemation:^' system as full-iledged members and partici- 
pants those newer states or emerging states which are willing and ready to 
participate as shapers and doers in thr national system and not merely 
as its objects. It will require far-reach m of international institutions. 

It will mean major redistribution of \ ^ ights. It will mean a basic reai*- 
rangement of respi^nsibilities. It will mean significant shifts in personnel pol- 
icies and distribution of key slots in many international organizations. And it 
will mean for our own s(x:iety implementation of promises grudgingly made 
and still far from being implemented. Finally, it will mean pursuit of better 
East-West relations, but with a more sophisti ated realization that the East- 
Wi^st relationship is both conffictual by histcr\' and cooperative by necessity. 
For w bile there are profound ideological historical differences that separate 
us, there are overriding imperatives that unite us. And the public has to be 
aware of both dimensions in order to provide sustained and intelligent sup- 
port for policies that will be realistic. And all of that will be necessary--impera- 
lively necessar\'-to prevent what otherwise scenes likely, namely increasing 
fragmentation as the needed change takes place in the absence of 
the required institutional framework. Change is occuning and 1 welcome it. 
but it lacks the framewprk in order to give it stability. And only by responding 
on all these levels can we move towards the provision of the needed frame- 
work. Onlv then will we take the giant step necessary towards a global com- 
munity. 

But what do we mean when we use those two words? A global community 
begins to emerge when there is a svstem of at least minimal shared values and 
a gi'owing awareness of the reality of interdependence; only if there is a 
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sharing of somcvommon ndcs and sorw common institutions; ordy 

uji awareness and a sense diat we arc operating with reasonably equitable 

partaking of social and economic benefits. 

This is a very complex mix of subjective and objective conditions, and it 
creates an ever-growing nt^d for an intellectual class that is global in its 
outlook, global in its historical perspective, and universal in its values. It 
points to one overridir.g concliLsion: that the Fulbright program has an en- 
larged agenda ahead of itself and an even more imperative mission to fulfill. 



"Conmnmicatiom and the Ftiiure" 
Arthur C Clarke; Author; United Kingdom 

I know that telexasion is used \ cry often as a drug-just entertainment or a 
way lo kill time-yet at the same time it is a wonderful educational medium. 
In the field of education, in research, and in all types of cultural activity it is 
just the beginning. 

Vf * * 

I have the unique experience of having the only television set in my entire 
country (Sri Lanka) picking up the educational programs broadcasting in 
India. Consequently, the villagers ai e certain of a sort of mass education by 
TV satellite-on family planning and hygiene among other subjects. It has 
been a fascinating educational experience. It's also a fascinating social expe- 
rience having the c^nly T\ set in fhe country; you should see my liquor bill. 

■■■<■ * * 

Information poiiuti(,n i. a big problem and TV does contribute to it. I 
wouldn't say I'm tn ing to get away I rom this kind of thing by my underwater 
expl( )f vifion or by my investigations of space. But undenvater you can't take 
\i)ur worries with you. I think it is because we are back to where we belong. 
\' are bcn-n of the sea. In that weightless environment, you shed your weight 
and withii voushed manv of your cares. It isa strange feeling. You feel a great 
scrl^c ( )l jov and relaxation underwater. You ciin't take your \vorries with you. 
You can h< lerrilled underwater, but you can't be worried under the water. 

* * * 

I-x><>king ahead thirty years we see. partly as a result of satellites and partly 
as a result of the incredible deveh^pments of solid state electronics-which 
enable us to squeeze inconceivable amounts of processing circuitry into a 
thing as big as a matchbox-xi great flexibility in the transfer and processing 
'>\ information. 

1 was up at MIT [Massachusetts Institute of Technol()g\'] to speak at the 
centennial o( the telephone last and I saw Doctor Marvan Minsky s 
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laboralor\', imd there ihcy have a television screen imd a typewntci console 
in front of it. Through this, evciyonc in a single Held ol" interest ean talk to 
each other wherever they eux\ Wlien the>' come in the morning they can press 
a button and ask who knows where I ean find something on such and such. 
This comes upon the screens in all the vari(jus laboratories, and thenanswcrs 
start coming in because the niemoi-y-the circuits-can handle enonnous 
amounts ol inlomiation aiul can ti ansmit and exchange bKK)k.s. diagiams, 
anything. ,, 

I can SLC the lime some ten \eai-s or so where there would be satellite 
netwoi ks de\ oted entirely to scholarship. Fur example, you could have all the 
woild's libraries accessible through communication satellites, so anybody 
with the ; i^ht console could call lor anv information anwhere, any library. 
Now /ln> is a purely mechanical device but just think of the value of it to 
scln I.uship. Some scholars on the other side of the two cultures' gap dccr> 
•',cunt)l(jg>'. and technology is oversold, but technologv' is absolutely vitL\l. 1 
suggested in a pixpcv I gave a few years ago tliat the Renaissance may have 
been triggered by the simple technical invention of spectacles, which at once 
doubled or tripled the effective vvorking l^'cs of the medics ..i scholars. Imag- 
ine the revt)lutit>n thai would be pixxiuced if any scholar could have in his 
home essentially all the world's information inst by pressing a button. 

Theexpansitin ( 4 lh *se facilities and also their cheapness, and perhaps the 
existence of r.iauv aJt^ i nati ve system.s of distribution will give it much greater 
lle\i]:>ilit\- and will make it vcia" hard lor the state tocontrol ail these systems. 



I thinkt>n thcwhole-insofarasthistechnologv isnol neutr-l-ildoes lavor 
free exchange of iniorniation. For example, direct dialing u\ Buro|x- has 
made it impossible for the suite tocontrol what ;>eopl-^ say to people in other 
countries. Tliis is a veiy imfxjrtani pulitica' factor. Anylxdy can go to anv 
telephone box anvsvhei e and dial anybody as long the> have the money lor 
it. I happened to lx.^ in Vienna lor the United Nations u)nfcrenceon peacciui 
uses of space on the day C/.echo-lovakia was invaded. The Czech delegates 
were in the conier with their transistor radius linding out what was really 
happening in their countiA . Radio passes over all frontiers and il is very hard 
to censor or control it. And in the Third World, the tr^insistor radio has bc^n 
the giv.itest infomiation revolution Ix'cause it b\-passed piinn'ng. You get to 
people who never learned to read. 

With res|x.vt toeducational exchange programs, I can see agi'eat reduction 
in phvsical tiaveling made possible by the new technology. People will be 
able to sia\ at home and do a vast amounl of interacting You cantiol com- 
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municaic pro}KMly \saih people vcjli haven't nxjt. So some travel will still be 
essential. But onee you have met. you can communiaite by letter, electronics, 
whatever, much more ellcctively. The age of satellites will cut routine travel 
^yh:^,n is such a bore. 

are going to ha\e Mjme overall world systems— some global weather 
systenxs. global communications systems— but at the same time we will have 
thousands, maybe millions of cultural groups which ai e interacting with each 
other, pivserving their identity and communicating ellectively. As the sys- 
tenxs become cheaper, all the people speaking their own language—even a 
very obscur e language— may be able to tiilk to each othci' wherever they may 
be in the world. 

A ■ft iV 

CK'cr 100 years ago the United States was really created by two inventions: 
(he rLiilrotid and the eiectiic telegraph. Before those inventions you couldn't 
really have a United States. Alter those inventions, it was inevitable. Now we 
are seeing on a global scale an almost exact parallel. Instead of the railroad 
and the telegraph, it is the jet plane anc! the commLinication satellite fullilling 
the siunc role— sort of making this t>ne world. 

-.V * 

There may be an enormous cultural avalanche one day as we succc^ed in 
detecting and decipheiing intelligent messages from space, *us I'm sure we 
\s1ll. It may be a one-way process just as the Renaissance discovered Greek 
culture. \\k couldn't send any mc^ssages back to the GrcH^ks, but all of their 
culture sort oi' descended on us through translation. So tlie cultui e and scien- 
tific kjiowledge of scjme su[x,'rior-intelligence may descend on us even if it 
takes thousands of years to travel to us. I wouldn't be wilting so inany books 
about the future unless I thought there was to be a future. \Micn I am asked 
about our future chances, I make a rather facetious answer; namely, that I 
think we have a 51 percent chance of survival. I think one should be an opti- 
mist because then there is hope that one will achieve a self-fullilling proph- 
ecy. 

LxK jking into space gives one perhaps a better perspective on our position 
in the uni\'erse- And if you Itxjk at the stai s and rhink of the immensity ol 
space and wonder who or what is watching us (jut ih'jre, where we are in the 
hierarclr ui' ihe universe— arc we nearer the angels or the ap(;s— it prev ents 
you from getting 1(K) conceited. At the same time you shoLildn't overdo it. You 
should be . juite proud t)f what we ve done but we should i*eali/e also we have 
a gieat deal mor e tt) do and we ha\'c made appalling mistakes. The future is 
unlimited. There are no limits to growth, becau.se this is just the beginning of 
our exploration on the uni\'erse. 
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Ihifohl R Isddcs; hofcssor of Political Sciaicv; MasscicliKsetts Institute of 
f'^'chnoloi^y; Catnhridi^c, Massucluisctts 

Between 1854 and some 22,CXX) Chine.se came to the Unitf;cl States to 
stuck- at Ameiican a)llcges :uul universities. In China, /Vnierican and other 
toicign missi()naries toiinded sc1mx)1s which hy the end ol' that [XTicxl had 
pnKluced about 250,(XX) graduates. In 1937, when Japan's all-out invasion ol' 
China ushered in the epoch of the Scc()nd W^rld War. there were more than 
I3.(XX) Americans living and working in China, many ol' them businessmen 
lx*nt on pn)lit. but many among them also tcaeliers. scholars, journalists, 
IxMit on sharing and acquiiing knowledge. With all its ditierences. this Uyo, 
was a nuLssive exchange oi people and ideas that Idt visible rruuk^ on the 
cultures ot the tw() countries and ()n the minds ot generations of jxople who 
learned things abinit each other during a sustainede.xix .'nee of contact and 
mutual discovery. 

How one judge the eil'ect ol' such an exchange dejxnds on when and 
where* one stands on the rim of observation, under what light and I'rom what 
angle the "tacts" are seen, :uul what the expectations ol it weie and are. Tne 
el lects 1)1 the Chinese- Anx'rican exchange during those decades were many 
and manv-sideci. but it w()uld Ix ditlicult t( • uggest now that they sciTcd as a 
"link lor human understaudinj: or in "the development ol' a world commu- 
nitv," not. at least, in the sense that we might wishfully want to understaiid 
those phriLses. Tlie Ameiicans and Chinese who shared in or were inllucnccd 
bv the exjxnenceor this exchange alsoshan'd in the making of the ultimately 
disa.stri)us outcomes: severance and hostility cind the confrontation ot incc- 
( jncilable svst is ni' |-H>litics. ecijnomics, and human values. The [wint here is 
that the }xn(Ki marked by this gi eat exchange of jxople and ideas Ixtween 
Chiiui . nd the West, and particularly Ameiica. was a [xiiod in which the 
aciLialiues were shaped by the cynical politics and brute force oi' freebtxjting 
imperialist powei- in which the United States joined along with all the other 
Western |->owers and .Japan. 

Conipared to the U.S.-China exixrience. the Fulbright-Hays program 
sh( )ws muc!i larger numlxrs and a wider spread ar( )und the world in a much 
shorter [xiicKl o\ tin\e: 4().IXX) Americans and 74.1XX) citizens of 122 countiies 
in programs of educational exchange during the last thiny years. A.s with 
China, one can iLssume that manv p. .haps nx)St. of these individuals were 
alleeted bv the exchange in life ehanging v^ays. Each one o» them has 
aioi i.: 1 le the given progi'amof siudy or inqui:v. the chance toex|xncnce the 
saving LMaee or crushing disenchantment oi close [xrsonal contact wuh the 
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s(Kiety and pc(jplc d the host ajuntiy. Some arc won to lilclong conmiit- 
ments of friendship and mutual interests; other are batfled, reix«lled, even 
embitter L.. by the encounter. Tlie varieties of sueh cxpcricnee Iiave never 
been studied enough. 

Again, none of this tiikes place in a vacuum but in the context of shaping 
political forces and events. Tliese have their impact in the lai ge, but are no 
less part of each .)erson's (j\vn exjx'rience. Foreign students and scholars \vh(j 
came to the United States during these three decades had an incomparable 
op|Xjrtunii\' to sex- at close range now this society went through the convul- 
sions ol el umge in the patterns of race relations, how it responded to t he crises 
of the Vietnam war, and tinally how it dealt with the unfolding drama of 
Watergate. Some no doubt went home believing they had witnessed part of 
the decline, if not nearly the fall, of American civ ilization. Others may ha\'e 
been able to sc^ in these events remarkably i^npressive evidence of sui viving 
health, strength, and recuperative u.paciiy in tl»e American system. Many 
thousands, ( )t univsc, did n(jt ijo home at all but UxA every means they could 
to remain and make their lives here, an ultimateK > U ..sive comment on their' 
experience. 

Americans who went ib f ;ad as par* A' i hi: . i.'so Ixrame witnesses 

of critical histor\', espjciiv^.S iii the new s,.ates .nd At ric2. W'nat began 

in Asia and Ajrica be^^innir:- fl-iiy yeais ag'^ w ih- cxjllapiv- of the cohjnial 
empires and the white s;ip;.mac\- swsfem was a riu-v^ive rweuin^ into t'le 
woHd for- millions , < iih-no isolated, subjected, and srily >.:Tii:)a'.*d [x^ople. 
Tens. do//^ns, scores t;: newstates came into beini;, most ;i ihem committed, 
at least forT.ia.Uy. to the creation of new ar..: freer ;V;!ilicaI iastituti(>ns t(i 
replace the tyra. .nies (jf \ 1 past. This t(XJ amie oui o* an ' exchange" uiix kind 
ol a ner-utiuii ca' two bAow, IT.- rh..or c of coic iial cc '^v.er-assc. of 
human wonh and equal |v .liti ja) rights oar^c not -nn an\ of the autcx;ratic 
nd tyranny-ridden M adit.t>ns ictimi/ecl .nd Africa, but out of the 
revoluti(jnaiy, li;:>erai l.urnui listic, ar'/J n.ntiunalistv C(junteiMr'aditions 'A 
19th centur\' Euif^ne iself. 



Out if L ver there wa . . nance tlial or. nVrJ t vr:i .nv anild he replaced by 
anvihr tesenibling ( jx^i politics, it w't'v'retl carlv. This was-^.i soiiie par- 
tial but icalcuiable nuM.Hire-^lue t(j the faili re of the United Sij'cs to act on 
Its pnji. .si(;ns. It there A.f i chance :n t]:e Immediate /math of V^oild 
War H io! :!ie Vn\U i\ mmcs. i^, thu^ mom-r d(jnjPu.u worid pc wei'. lo 
•-ter open politics a n-Jv: ^iates ol Asi , a.id Alricii, that d."nce .vas not 
.^en. The United States did not .M.'ppcrt the .-iiionalist ir:(r.vn.. ns when it 
Wiis lime to d<; s(j. VMien l lir.:. iv came around to /ing to Ixjlster tip some 
post-colonial elienl. the right M-iomenl had usual'v iong since assed, ihe 
client turned fjut to Ik' S(jiTier ,ne like N/- \ -. n Va rili . ('is earlier in China i» 
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IukI Ixvn Cliiaii- Kai slivk), ,mu1 tlu ti(.\.Tniiiti Atuaicaii . .Iial -.w- 
.v.s|ul p,,licv a.uUI ivsi hruk' hnvc aloiK-. 1 is .■will.' .anam, and 
a.'ain iiisiiva.v'v ilv l-ord-Kissingcr<.llcr(.l / ■ '(.laasaiK-u pit t<> lall into, 
.J, iin iial.nii uIul!i ilk' AiiKTican C.nyivss anu .v..,,!'-- ''"l"";'"-''^- 

.vpi, Hv ilr.s liiu^'. <>l ^"i"-^^'. i'" Kussian-CliiiK-se-AnKTicaii grabs l,,r 
luiliv in Aliua oi .'IscuIumv in the p>st-a.l(.nial u<.'!d, ,)|x-n politus, or 
ilK-nroiuiscnl it.liasiiotliinyanv longer to do uitli llic' case, ('or, it also 
l,aslolv'said.ilevu thav uas adianevlhat colonial nationalism in Asia and 
Alri.aonildll .vrbviisoun i , H.ts and mirtiiic into dcinocratic or c-vcii into 
niininiallv oiXMi or humane political svstciu.s, the chance llickered onlv most 
In ielK and in oiiK a lew places. 

In V llina tlieie ne\er was aiiv prelcnse to anvthing o|X'ii in the "Ireedom 
iluu ,\lao brought with him '■>pnx^vi . rhina's givat nia.ss was added to the 
vast alivadv-eloscd Comniunisl emigre in Russia and luistern l-.urope; the 
p,: i-,iind lissnies ihal subscqncnlb oiK'ned within came out ol deep-laid 
naiionalist laiilts, not .uit ol anv,,l die dillerenccs between the Rns.sian and 
( hiiiese siv les , ,1 building wilag societies. Such prelcnscs as there were else- 
v.lieie in the post-colonia! world laded ciiiicklv. The Iragile shoots ol demo- 
eialk -siv le p. .lilies that dkl grow out ol some colonial soil in a lew places, as 
iiiilie Philippines and India, liv ed as, ,inewhail..nger but sicklvlilc.withenng 

and dv iiiii with haidiv a twitch alter Ixu elv Iwentv-live vears. 

T.Klav no seholar. no educator, no eager student, with or without a I'Ul- 
bri"hl i^rani. can lollovv his ow n Ixni m anvol these countries anv more, (r 
I,, nhat matter almost anvwhei- in the world out.side the sbiinking sphere ol 
sniMvin- den,oeral) political svsuins m iuiro|X' and Xoith America. Much 
i.ihev ditlei.allbuipciluipsiWMd.i/eiM4tlievv..rld's 1.^0 Olid slates are now 
^, .vuned in Liivater . m' lesser .;:.'gi ee bvclosed ix.litical .svstcmso! one kind or 
aiioihei. I mm total orders ol eontrol and mobili/alion, as in China, to mellec- 
lual liMie sati ap;-. ■ inaiiilaincd onlv bv a bl(HK.Iv-haiided pJlace guard, as in 
I -,.ada. Xc'.erliavc mo;e ■liberated" jvoi^le become more subject tomore 
iviannie. in ih.' name o' ;.ehie-.mg more Ireedoiii, or in so short a ixriodol 



lime. 



.\l,,n.. uilh the • lai-er- lac' ■ .1 power and economics that g.-vern world 
p, ,lii k I hese ai e the c niditi. >iis a,i ' parad, .xes diat d. .min.ate the near I. .re- 
,.,,,iiikI Ml V lial lies ahead, l or th.ise cmcenied with "international educa- 
non" "hiks lor human i.n, 'ei standing." an.! Vvoikl eominunilv," ihev be- 
eomeceiilial among all ihe lads that coiilroiit 

Tlu'ivisnouav ol blinking awa anv ,.l these larger impinging questions 
( )i, whai basis will siirv ivinii clcni.M alic svstems in the North Atlantic region 
...nniku ■MsurviveniaiioveiAvhelmnignoii-demoeraticandanti-democralic 
WM, Id pi essiiiL' Its ow n claims to intei -o .iitiiiental pi .wer even '.'diile it is u n n 
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itself by iis own nuxjov imtl minor contlici.s? Wlial new |x*cking orders of 
powci- \vill emerge from the gieal fi agnieniaiion of }X)lilies in most of the 
world, or what new pluralisms? And somehow we must [ly to iiragine these 
outeomes under still l.d ger shadows that will not go away; the implicit threat 
of some nijclear tinal solution to c)ur cuiTcnt power struggles, and/or the 
onset of new eonquests by science to bedevil huniankind still further, espe- 
cicilly at the frontiers of bitx'heniistiy where approaching new knowledge 
piumises to put in the hands of men of |X)wer who already control so mauv 
human lives the ultimiite powvv to control life itself. One realizes that inter- 
national understanders, forgersof humanlinks, buildei*sof world communitv 
probabU' have to proceed as if these prosjx'cts were not as real as thev actu- 
ally are, and that it is a matte 1 how nuu h time tliere is in which to sex^k 
alternative outcomes. 

In any case, the nearer lacts ot iil .' and outlooks cire bleak enough. Authori- 
tarian i^oliMcs me by detinit'on in conllict with the goals of [\vc and open 
education, scholarship, \n'.\VAiy, art, cultural development i/i almost all its 
loi nvs. In the wt>rld t>t clc>sed and cUjsing st'Lietics, systems of control pene- 
trate the remotest mv>nastic retuges of learning, the laboratories of the purest 
ot "puix,*" scientists. The planet becomes more and more a planet without 
visas lor exchange students and scholars, conditions of study and inquiry 
gl ow more and more constricted and nan ovved. The tlow beconrK^s a trickle 
and is finally conlined to those individuals and purists deemed sale oi* harm- 
less, or is iinaliy cut otf ciJtc;gether. Abuse of the role of the ti avclling scholar/ 
wiiier and even missionary by American intelligence agencies has contrib- 
uted ^Llhstantiall> to the growth of suspicious hostility in many countries, but 
has sei ved more as justification than cause for restraints that so inariv re- 
gimes imposed tt> serve their own politiuil defensive or ollensiveends. Mean- 
\diiie, as "human rights" decav and dis^ippeai* and make victims of moi e and 
more ifon-conforrncrs and nc>n-belongers to dominant tegional, tribal, reli- 
gious anci othei- [^ower gioups, represenlativLv of \l ■ lc.*;\s continue 
sending iepi\scntatives year after yeai' to confer v.cv • f i crcpce Ji.^ld to 
discuss and }irt)motc exchanges ol [xrsons and idea:^ a: • h-^i U) 
be called "i itei'national understanding." 

in the Umtcd Stales, where the la^i lx;st hop^cs tj ''.nuxiatjc survival still 
lie. we come to a bicentennial annivci saiT in a conc-aic- i c c/isi:. lhat hnrigs 
all oui democratic prolessions undf.r acute ind consi.iiit and agiravalcd 
c*u >il()n. h is a question tlui' sec: ■> almost now to turn on 'vhrti-ici* oiu* 
nativHial democratic ethos will nnally succeed in im|>osing itseii as fact on 
forces and CI Midi t ions in oui' s(k icty that would, if they could, keep it ;) fi^'ion. 
We are finalK' en":ii,'od in ti ving to sec how— and if— we can i- ^'graie :)ur 
s(x:iety and t .isslUc to t^// (jI ils mcmlxrs in fact the equal its ui r us and 
opporlujiitv wliich in proicssion ihey ha\ ealwavs theorclicallvc . ■ ^ . and 
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to see if goveiTunent can in fact be of. by, and for all the people, assuring the 
(vcc choice of those who elect and the accountability of those who arc elected. 

* * * 

Last time around--also a matter of only a few decades--it took history's 
most destmctive war to keep the Nazi and the Japar .sc generals from xdd- 
ing what further direction world politics should take. No such "renxxiy" is 
now reasonably available. No other is in sight. For at least two centuries now, 
the notion ih:M ediicatiofi would enable human beings to improve their state 
has remained a prime article of faith for all who remained convinced that 
knowltxlge and reason would and could prevail in human afTaii-s. Now that 
conviction is painfully weaker and we aix,' much less sure than we were that 
we know what education is in our own s(x:iety, much less in the rest of the 
world. \\t iirc even less able to know what international education is. In what 
l^olitical context? In and for open societies or for closing or closed orrs? To 
create wha' ' s of values, tor whom and for what? Until we can answei iiiese 
c^uestioiis fui ourselves more elTectivelv' than we have until now, I do not 
know what answers we can make through any process of exchange with the 
rest t)f the world. The key word of the next thirty years in any case is not likely 
to be alucution. More likely, for philosophers and educators, and geologists 
too. and for us it will be surmuL The question will be on what terms. 
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laborator\\ and there ihcy have a television screen imd a typewiitci console 
in front of it. Through this, evcM-yonc in a single Held of interest can talk to 
each other wherever they eux\ Wlien the>' come in the morning they can press 
a button and ask who knows where I can lind something on such and such. 
This cumcsupon the screens in all the vari(jus laboratories, and thenanswcrs 
start coming in because the niemoi-y-the circuits-can handle enonnous 
amounts ol inlomiation aiul can transmit and exchange hKK)ks. diagiams, 
anything. 

I can SLC the time some ten xeai-s or so where there would be satellite 
netwoi ks de\ oted entirely to scholarship. For example, you could have all the 
woild's libraries accessible through communication satellites, so anybody 
with the ; i^ht console could call lor anv information anwhere, any library. 
Now /:n> is a purely mechanical device but just think of the value of it to 
scln i.u-ship. Some scholars on the other side of the two cultures' gap dccr> 
•',cunt>l(jg>'. and technology is oversold, but technologv' is absolutely vitL\l. 1 
suggested in a pafx^r I gave a few years ago tliat the Renaissance may have 
been triggered by the simple technical invention of spectacles, which at once 
doubled or tripled the effective vvorking l^'cs of the medics ..i scholars. Imag- 
ine the revt)lutit>n that would be pixxluced if any scholar could have in his 
home essentially all the world's information inst by pressing a button. 

The expansion (4 lh *se facilities and also their cheapness, and perhaps the 
existence of r.iauv aJt^ i nati ve system.s of distribution will give it much gie^ter 
lle\i]:>ilit\- and will make it vcia" hard lor the state tocontrol ail these systems. 



I thinkt>n thewhole-insofarasthistechnologv isnol neutr-l-ildoes lavor 
free exchange of iniorniation. For example, direct dialing u\ Envoys has 
made it impossible for the suite tocontrol what ;>eopl • say topcopleinother 
countries. Tliis is a veiy imfxjrtani pulitica' factor. Anylxdy can go to anv 
telephone box auvsvhei e and dial anybody as long the> have the money lor 
it. I happened to lx.^ in Vienna lor the United Nations u)nfcrenceon peaceful 
uses of space on the day Czechoslovakia wxis invaded. Ihe Czech delegates 
were in the conier with their transistor radius finding out what was really 
happening in their countiA . Riidio passes over all frontiers and ii is vei-y hard 
to censor or control it. And in the Third World, the tr^insistor radio has bc^n 
the giv.itest infomiation revoluti(m Ix'cause it b\-passed piinnng. You get to 
people who never learned to read. 

With res|x.vt toeducational exchange programs. I can see agi eat reduction 
in phvsical tiaveling made possible by the new technology. People will be 
able to sia\ at home and do a vast amounl of interacting. You cannot com- 
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municatc projKM ly \sath people vcjli haven't nxjt. So some travel will still be 
essential. But onee you have met, you can communiaue by letter, electronics, 
whatever, much more ellcctively. The age of satellites will cut routine travel 
w^^-c'^ is such a bore. 

Vk are going to ha\e s(jme overall world systems— some global weather 
systems, global communications systems— but at the same time we will have 
thousands, maybe millions of cultural groups which ai e interacting with each 
other, pivserving their identity and communicating ellectively. As the sys- 
tcn^s become cheaper, all the people speaking their own language—even a 
very obscur e language— may be able to tiilk to each othci wherever they may 
be in the world. 

A ■>•( iV 

CK'cr 100 years ago the United States was really created by two inventions: 
(he rLiilroiid and the eiectiic telegraph. Before those inventions you couldn't 
really have a Unitcxl States. Alter those inventions, it was inevitable. Now we 
are seeing on a global scale an eilmost exact parallel. Instead of the railroad 
and the telegraph, it is the jet plane anc! the commLinication satellite fullilling 
the siunc role— sort of making this one world. 

-.V A 

There may be an enormous cultural avalanche one day as we succc^ed in 
detecting and decipheiing intelligent messages from space, *us I'm sure we 
\s1ll. It may be a one-way process just as the Renaissance discovered Greek 
culture. \\k couldn't send any mc^ssages back to the GrcH^ks, but all of their 
culture sort oi' descended on us through translation. So tlie cultui e and scien- 
tific kjiowledge of scjme su[x,'rior-intelligence may descend on us even if it 
takes thousands of years to travel to us. I wouldn't be wilting so inany books 
about the future unless I thought there was to be a ftiture. \Micn I am asked 
about our future chances, I make a rather facetious answer; namely, that I 
think we have a 51 percent chance of survival. I think one should be an opti- 
mist because then there is hope that one will achieve a self-fullilling proph- 
ecy. 

LxKjking into space gives one perhaps a better perspective on our position 
in the uni\'erse. And if you Uxjk at the stars and rhink of the immensity ol 
space and wonder wh(j or what is watching us (jut ih'jre, where we are in the 
hierarclr (jf ihe universe— arc we nearer the angels or the ap(:s— it prev ents 
you from getting 1(K) conceited. At the same time you shoLildn't overdo it. You 
should be > ji lite pr( )ud t)f what we've done but we should i*eali/e also we have 
a gieat deal mor e to do and we ha\'c made appalling mistakes. The future is 
unlimited. There are no limits to growth, becau.se this is just the beginning of 
our exploration on the uni\'erse. 
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*77fr Clashi^ S(H iciies ' 



Uiiyolcl R. Isadcs; hofcssnr of Political Sciaicv; Massachusetis hisiitute of 
f'^'chnoloi^y; Catnhridi^c, Masscicluisctts 

Between 1854 and some 22,(.XX) Chine.se came to the United States to 
stuck- at Ameiican c:()llcges :uul universities. In China. /Vnierican and other 
toicign missi()naries tounded sch,(X)ls which hy the end ol' that pi^v'nxA had 
pnKluced about 250,(XX) graduates. In 1937, vvhc*n Japan's all-out invasion of 
China ushered in the epoch ol' the Second World War. there were more than 
I3.(XX) Americans living and working in China, many of them businessmen 
lx*nt on pn)lit. but many among them also teachers, scholars, journalists, 
IxMit ()n sharing and accjuiiing knowledge. With all its ditierences. this Uyo, 
was a massive exchange ol people and ideas that lelt visible rruuk^ on the 
cultures ol the two countries and on the minds ot generations of jxople who 
learned things abinit each other during a sustainede.xix .Mice of contact and 
mutual discovery. 

How one judge the eil'ect of such an exchange dejxnds on when and 
where one stands on the rinn)robservati(jn, under what light and from what 
angle the "tacts" are seen. luul what the expectations ol it were and are. Tne 
eflects 1)1 the Chinese- American exchange during those decades were many 
and manv-sideci. but it would Ix* ditlicult t( • uggest now that they scitlxI as a 
link lor human understanding: or in "the development of a world commu- 
nitv," not. at least, in the sense that we might wishfully want to understaiid 
those phriLses. Tlie Ameiicans and Chinese who shared in oi" wei e inllucnced 
bv the exjxnence ol" this exchange also shared in the making of the ultimately 
disa.stri)us outcomes: severance and hostility cind the confrontation ol incc- 
( jneilable svsi is (^1 |-K)litics, economics, and human values. The [wint here is 
that the ixhckI marked by this gi eat exchange of jx'ople and ideas Ixtwcx^n 
Chii.a . nd the West, and particularly Ameiiea. was a [xiiod in which the 
aciLialiues were shaped by the cynical politics and brute force of freebtxjting 
imperialist powei- in which the United States joined along with all the other 
Western |->owers and .Japan. 

Conipared to the U.S.-China exix*rience. the Fulbright-Hays program 
sh( )ws muc!i kii ger numlxM s and a wider spread ar( )und the world in a much 
shorter [xiicKl o\ tin\e: 4().IXX) Americans and 74.1XX) citizens of 122 countiies 
in programs ol educational exchange during the last thiny years. A.s with 
China, one can iLssume that maiiv p. .haps nx)St. of these individuals were 
alleeted bv the exchange in life ehanging Vwiys. Each one them has ii.id, 
aioi i.: 1 le the given progi'amof siudy or inquirs . the chance toex|XMicnce the 
saving LMaee or crushing disenchantment oi close ixrsonal contact with the 
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s(xncly and pc(jplc d the host ajuntiy. Some arc won to lilclong coniniit- 
ments of friendship and mutual interests; other are batfled, re|x«lled. even 
embitter L.. by the encounter. Tlie varieties ot sueh experience have never 
been studied enough. 

Again, none of this tiikes place in a vacuum but in the context of shaping 
political forces and events. Tliese have their impact in the large, but are no 
less part of each .)erson's (j\vn e\|X'rience. Foreign students and scholars w ho 
came to the United States during these three decades had an incomparable 
op|Xjrtunit\' to se^> at close range now this society went through the convul- 
sions ol el uinge in the patterns of race relations, how it responded to t he crises 
of the Vietnam war, and tinally how it dealt with the unfolding dr'ama of 
Watergate. Some no doubt went home believing they had witnessed part of 
the decline, if not nearly the fall, of American civilization. Other's may ha\'e 
been able to sc^ in these events remar kably i^npr'essive evidence of sui viving 
health, strength, and recuperative u.paciiy in tlie American system. Many 
thousands, ( >t univsc, did n(jt go home at all but t(xik every means they could 
to remain and make their lives here, an ultimalcK > U ..sive comment on their- 
experience. 

Americans who went ib f ;ad as par' A' i hi:. t.'so Ixcame witnesses 

of critical histor\', espjciiv^.S iii the new s,.ates .nd At ric2. W'nat began 

in Asia and Ajrica be^^innir:- fl-i ly ycais ag'^ w ih- cxjllap'.;. of the cohjnial 
empires and the white s;ip;.mac\- s\sfem was a r7u-;sive r^cmn^ into t'le 
woHd for- millions , < iih-no isolated, subjected, ami sriiy >.rcii:)a^'«d [xople. 
Tens. do//^ns, scores t;; newstates came into beini;, most ;i ihem committed, 
at least forT.ia.Uy. tc the c^ealion of new ar..: freer ;V;lilical iastituti(>ns io 
replace the tyra. .nies (jf \ 1 past. This t(XJ amie oui o* an ' exchange" uiix kind 
ol a ner-utiuii ca' two Mow, IT.- rh..or e of ccic iial cc '^v.cr-assc. of 
human wonh and equal |v .liti ja) r ights janc not -nn o' an\ of the autcxratic 
nd tyranny-ridden Madit.t>ns ictimi/ecl .nd Africa, bui out of the 
rev{jluti(jnaiy, li;:>erai l.urnui listic, ar'/.i 'mtiunalistv C(junteiMr'aditioas 'A 
19th ccntur\' Euif^ne iself. 



Out if L ver there w:i . . nance thai or. nVrJ t vr:i .nv aniid he replaced by 
anvthii resenibling ojxi politics, it w't'v'retl carlv. This was-^.i soiiie par- 
tial but icalcuiable nuvrHire-^iue t(j the faili re of the United Sij'cs to act on 
Its pnji. xsions. It there A.f i chance :n t]:e Immediate d'\ /math c* \Aoild 
War H lo! :he Vn\U i\ mmcs. lu thu^ mom-r d(jnjPu.u worid pt wei'. lo 
•-ter open politics a l.c n-Jv: ^iates of Asi , a. id Alricii, that d."nce v.us not 
..>en. The United States did not .M.'pp<rt the .-iiionalist ir:(r.vn. its when it 
weis lime lodo so. When I lir.:. iv came around to /ing to Ixjlster tip some 
post-colonial elienl. the right M-joment had usual'v iong since assed, ihe 
client turned fjut to Ix S(jiTxr ,ne like N/- \ -n Va rili . ('is earlier in China 
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tui(.l Ixvn aium- Kai slivk), ,mu1 tlu ti(.\.Tniiiti Atuau-aii . .Iwl -.w- 
coslul polio ciiUI ivsi hiuk' loivcaloiK-. ! is.aviiI.' .anam, and 
a.-ain iiisiiva.v'v ilv l-ord-Kissingcr<.llcr(.l / ■ ■olaas.uK-u pit t<> lall into, 

iin ilal.nii uIul!i llic AiiKTican Conyivss anu .v..,,!'-- l'""'";'"-''^- 
., .vpi, IW ilr.s lime, oi oairsL', in RLissian-CiiiiK-s.-AnKTia.n grabs l,,r 
mlliv in Aliua oi .■IscuIk.mv in the p.st-a.ioiiiai uo'!d, oix-n politics, or 
ilicnroiuiscnl it.iiasiiotiiinyanv joiigcTiodouitii liiccast'. (■or, it also 
l,asiolv'said.il.'vu tiiav uas adianevlhat colonial nationalism in A.sia and 
Alii.aonildll .vrbviisoun i , H.ts and niirtiiic into dcMiiocralicorcvaiinio 
niiiiiniallv oiX'in.r humaiK' political svstciu.s, the chance llickcivd onlv most 
In iciK and in oiiK a lew places. 

In V hina tlieie ne\er was aiiv pielciise to anvthiny o|vn in the "Ireedom 
dial ,\lao brought with him '■>pn^^vl . rhina's givat ma.ss was added to the 
vast alivadv-closcd Coniniiinist emigre in Russia and luistern l-.urope; the 
p,: i-,und lissnies ihal subscqiicnlb oiK'ned within came out ol deep-laid 
naiinnalist laiills, not .uit ol anv,,l die dillerenccs between the Riis.sian and 
( hiiiesc siv lcs , ,1 building wilag societies. Such prelenscs as there were else- 
v.licie in the post-colonia! world laded ciiiicklv. The Iragile sIi.k.Is ol demo- 
cialk -siv le p. .lilies Ihal did grow out ol s,,ine colonial soil in a lew places, as 
iiiilK.piulippines and India, liv ed as, .inewhai I. .nger but sicklvlilc.withenng 

mk\ dv iiiii with haidiv a twitch alter bai elv Iwentv-live vears. 

T.Kkiv no scholar, no educator, no eager student, with or without a I'Ul- 
bi i-lit i^rani. can lollovv his own Ivni m anvol these countries aiiv more, (r 
I,, nhat matter almost anvwhei- in the world out.side the sbiinking sphere ol 
sniMviiiL: den,ocral) political svsuins iii Luro|v and Xorth America. Much 
i.iliev ditlei.all bill pciluipsiWMd.i/ciM4thevv..rld\ 1.^0. lid slates are now 
^, ,u rued in Liivaler . m' lesser c.'gi ee bvclosed i^olitical .svstcmso! one kind or 
aiioihei. I mm total orders ol control and inobili/alion, as in China, to mellec- 
lual liMlc sail ap;-. ■ maiiilaincd onlv bv a bl(HK.Iv-haiided pJlace guard, as in 
I -..Mda. Xc'.erliavc mo;c ■liberated" jvoi^le become more subject to more 
iviannics in tli.' name m' ;.cliie-.mg nmre lieedoiii, , r in so short a jXTiod ol 
lime. 

.\l,,n.. uilh the • lai-er- lac ■ .1 power and economics that g.-vern world 
p, ,lin. I hes.- ;,i e the c niditi< >iis a,i ' parad, .xes dial d. .min.ate the near I. .re- 
,.,,,iiikI Ml V lial lies ahead, l or th.isc cmcerued with "international educa- 
HMn," -hiks lor human i.n, 'ei standing." aiu! vw-i kl coinmunil v," ihev be- 
come ceiili al among all ihe laclslhal coiilroiil ii- 

TluTcisnuuav ol blinking awa anvol these larger impinging questions 
( )i, whai basis will surviving clem. M-alic svstems in the Noi ih Allanlic region 
...nniau m surv ive in an ovciAvlielmmg noii-demociatic and anti-democralic 
WM, Id pi cssiiiL' lis ow n claims i, , iiuei -o .iitiiiental pi .wer even '.'diile it is K »i n 
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itself by iis own nuxjov imtl minov contlicis? Wlial new jX'cking orders of 
powci- \vill emerge from the great fi agnientaiion of |X)lilies in most of the 
world, or what new pluraHsras? And somehow we must ti>' to iiragine these 
outeomes under still l.d ger shadows that will not go away; the implicit threat 
of sonx: nijclear tinal solution to c)ur euiTcnt power struggles, and/or the 
onset of new eonqiiest.s by science to bedevil huniankind still further, espe- 
cicilly at the frontiers of bicx'heniistiy where approaching new knowledge 
piumises to put in the hands of men of |x>wer who already control so mauv 
human lives the ultimiite powvv to control life itself. One realizes that inter- 
national understanders, forgersof humanlinks, buildei*sof world comiiuinitv 
probabU' have to proceed as if these prosjx'cts were not as real as thev actu- 
ally are, and that it is a niatte 1 how nuu h time tliere is in which to sex^k 
alternative outcomes. 

In any case, the nearer lacts ot iil .' and outlooks cire bleak enough. Authori- 
tarian i^oliMcs me by detinit'on in conllict with the goals of iivc and open 
education, scholarship, art. cultural developmeni almost all its 

loi nvs. In the wt>rld t)t clc>sed and cU^ing st'cietics, systems of control pene- 
trate the remotest niv>nastic retuges of learning, the laboratories of the purest 
ot "puix,*" scientists. The planet becomes more and moie a planet without 
visas tor exchange students and scholars, conditions of study and inquiry 
gl ow more and more constricted and nanovved. The tlow beconrK^s a trickle 
and is finally contined to those individuals and purists deemed sale oi* harm- 
less, or is iinaliy cut olf ciJic;gether. Abuse of the role of the travelling scholar/ 
wiiier and even missionary by American intelligence agencies has contrib- 
uted NLihstantiallv to the growth of suspicious hostility in many countries, but 
has sei ved iDore as jusliiication than cause for restraints that so inariv re- 
gimes imposed tt> serve iheiiown politiuil defensive or ollensiveends. Mean- 
\diiie, as "human rights" decav and dis^ippeai* and make victims of moi e and 
more ifon-conforrncrs and nc>n-belongers to dominant tegional, tribal, reli- 
gious anci oihei- [^ower gioups, lepiesenlativLv of \l ■ lc.*;\s continue 
sending lepr.scntaiives year after yeai' to confer v.cv • f t crcpce Ji.^ld to 
discuss and }irt)mole exchanges ol [xrsons and idea:^ u: " h^i U) 
be called "i ilei'national understanding." 

in the Umtcd Stales, where the la^i lx;st hop^cs tj ^'.nuxratjc survival still 
lie. we come to a bicentennial anni\ci san- in a conc-aic- i c c/isi:. lhat hnrig.s 
all our democratic prolessions undf.r acute uid consi.nit and agiravalcd 
c*iv >lion. It is a question th^' sec: ■> almost now to turn on 'Ahrtiiei* oiw 
national deni(x:ratic ethos will nnally succeed in imi^osing ilseii as fact on 
iorces and conditions in oui' soc icty that would, if they could, keep it ;) fi^'ion. 
We are finalK' en":ii,'od in li ving to sec how— and if— we can i- ^*gra:<; :)ur 
s(x:iety and t .isnlUc to all (jI ils mcmlvrs in fact the equal its ui r us and 
opporlujiitv wliich in pre session they ha\ ealwavs theorclicallvc . ■ ^ . and 
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to see if goveiTiment am in fact be of. by, and for all the people, assuring the 
(vcc choice of those who elect and the accountability of those who arc elected. 

* * * 

Last time around--also a matter of only a few decades-4t took history's 
most destmctive war to keep the Nazi and the Japar-. sc generals from add- 
ing what further direction world politics should take. No such "remcxiy" is 
now reasonably available. No other is in sight. For at least two centuries now, 
the notion ih:M ediicatiofi would enable human beings to improve their state 
has remained a prime article of faith for all who remained convinced that 
knowltxlge and reason would and could prevail in human afTaii^. Now that 
conviction is painfully weaker and we aix,' much less sure than we were that 
we know what education is in our own scxriety, much less in the rest of the 
world. \\t iire even less able to know what international education is. In what 
l^olitical context? In and for open societies or for closing or closed orrs? To 
create wha» ' s of values, tor whom and for what? Until we can answei iiiese 
questions fui ourselves more elTectivelv' than we have until now, I do not 
know what answers we can make through any process of exchange with the 
rest t)f the world. The key word of the next thirty years in any case is not likely 
to be alucuuon. More likely, for philosophers and educators, and geologists 
too. and for us till, it will be surmuL The question will be on what terms. 
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